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Republic, there was 
no more popular 
or universally used 
institution than the 
so-called Lion’s 
Mouth. The Lion’s 
Mouth was the bal- 
lot box of the peo- 
ple. The humblest 
gondolier of the 
canal as well as the 
proudest grandee 
of the realm was 
wont to climb the 
Giant’s Staircase, 
and deposit slips of 
paper, stating his 
grievances or his 
desires, in the dis- 
tended jaws of a 
lion’s head sculpt- 
ured in marble and 
affixed to the outer 
wall of the Doge’s 
Palace in Venice. 
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> MCOLLIER’S to mod- 
‘ern American con- 


ditions, and in THE 
Lion’s Moutn it 
invites criticisms 
of its contents and 
also suggestions 
from every one of 
its readers. In fact, 
CoLLier’s seeks the 
criticism and help- 
ful thought of all 
interested in mod- 
ern journalism, to 
the end that it may 
become even more 
emphatically the 
world’s foremost 
illustrated paper. 
Prizes of value, 
told of in this issue, 
are offered for the 
best answers to 
definite questions. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
































(Company does not invest in or loan upon Policy Reserve per certificate of New York Insur- 
stocks of any kind.) ance Department, (see below), December 31, 1902, $268,344,420 
Ss: . All other Liabilities: Policy Claims, Annuities, En- 
United States, State, City, County and other Bonds dowments, &c., awaiting presentment for payment 4,462,361 
(cost value, $218,423, 051), market value, Decem- Additional Reserve on Policies which the 
ber 31, 1902 . : . ' - $225,039,295 Company values on a 3 per ct. ora 314 
Bonds and Mortgages iit first liens) ‘ ‘ . 26,125,318 per ct. basis, over the 4 per ct. valua- 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest 22,622,058 R tion by the Insurance Department . $5,397,325 
eserve to provide dividends payable to 
Loans to Policy-holders on their Policies as secur- policy-holders during 1903, and in sub- 
ity (legal val. thereof, $35,000,000) ‘ > : 22,093,674 sequent years, per policy contracts— 
Real Estate (26 pieces, including 12 office build- To holders of 20-Year Period Pol- 
ings, valued at $10,990,000) . ‘ : : . 12,880,000 icies and longer . . . 23,877,326 
‘ To holders of ‘all -Year Period Pol- 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $5,949,420) . , 4,194,000 in . 8,270,742 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, To holders of | I0- Year Period Pol- 
reserve charged in Liabilities. : : ; 3,147,027 IGIES 588.6 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal Reserve +o Halters of 5” -Year Period Pol- 587 
to secure same, $4,300,000) . : : ‘ y 2,664,476 icies_ oe 
To holders of Annual Dividend 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilicies 2,294,277 Policies i . 800,947 
Interest and Rents accrued 1,870,775 | Reserves to provide for all other contin- 
gencies : - : : ; . 10,511,715 
Total . : ; : 50,054,119 
Total Assets (per Certificate of New Total Liabilities (per a of 
York Ins. Dept.) . : : - $322,840,900 New York Insurance Dept.) . : $322,840,900 
INC(g@ , 1902 DISBURSEMENTS, 1902 
New Premiums (Annuities, $1,712,429) . : . $15,588,022 | Death-Claims paid : ‘ , . $15,932,507 
Renewal Premiums E 3 . 49,461,923 | Endowments paid . ; ; . 4,045,102 
Interest, etc. (Trust Fund, $463,831) . , . 14,058,456 | Annuities, ‘eons Surrender 
Values, etc. , : : . 10,618,229 
Total paid policy- : 
holders ; . $30,595,838 
Commissions, Brokerages, and all other 
payments to Agents : . 8,369,787 
Home Office and Branch Office Salaries 
and Physicians’ Fees ; . 4,829,896 
Taxes, aie and all other ex- 
penses ; : : . 3,130,070 
Total Income - - - « - $79,108,401 Total Disbursements m ‘ ‘ $46,925,591 
i aasiaariniiata wcesaniieel Number Amount 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1901 A aoe - 599,818 $1,365,369,299 
New Paid-for Insurances, 1902 . s : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . é ‘ . - 155,440 302,798,229 
Old Insurances Revived, etc. ° . : . . . " . . et ; : 1,444 2,897,000 
Totals : , ; . “ ‘ ; : : ; - 756,702 $1,671,064,528 
Total Terminated in 1902 . ; ; - : F é ‘ ; ‘ : - 52,135 117,436,502 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, cater 31, I902_—t. : A : ‘ ‘ x ‘ - 704,567 $1,553,628,026 
Gain in 1902. . . ‘ ‘ é ; > oy . - 104,749 $188,258,727 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York 
INSORANCE DEPARTMENT - 
bany, January 3, 1903. 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the New-York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, a Mutual Life Insurance Company, having no capital stock, is duly authorized to transact 
the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New York, I have caused 
the Policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding and paid for on the 31st day of December, 1902, to be valued on the following basis: Policies 
known as the Company’s three per cent. Policies, and all Policies issued since December 31, 1900, being valued as per the American Experience Table 
of Mortality with three per cent, interest, and all other Policies being valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality with four per cent. 
interest; and I hereby certify the result to be as follows: 


Net Reserve Value of Policies ; ; : : ; ? ‘ 5 $250,008,234.00 
“s - “© Additions ; ; : : ; ; ; : , - ; ; . 4 : r 3,332,529.00 
iti , . : _15, 248,311.00 


ss ee “e ** Annuities ‘ 4 ‘ . ; r ‘ : 5 : ‘ ‘ 5 


Total . : : : : E , . 4 ; ; : P E : ; $268,589,074.00 
Less Net Reserve Value of Policies re- -insured : ; , ; ;. : “ ; : ; ; : - ; : : Lia 244,054.00 
$268,344,420.00 














Total Net Reserve Values ; : : ; : : ° . ; . 

I further es from the sworn sonia of the arenamid on file in this Department, that the Ad- 
mitted Assets are A ; : ; ‘ $322,840,900.03 
Reserve Values of Policies as calculated by this Department : : ; ; ? ; : ; : : ; : : : -$268,344,420.00 
rs . . ‘ 4 "462,301.17 


General Liabilities 
Additional Reserve on Policies | which the Company values on a “higher basis than that used ‘by the Depart- 
; : ° $5,397,325.00 


ment, as above stated 
Reserve to provide dividends payz able to ‘policy- -holders in 1903 and in 1 subsequent years ; . : ; . $4,125,078.86 
: : ‘ : : ‘ P : ‘ ; 10,511,715.00 


Reserves to provide for all other contingencies 





50,034,118.36 


Total Additional Reserves. : ; ‘ ‘ ; ; " ; : 4 * 5 : " ; ‘ Z 3 A 
Total ; ‘ . ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ > a ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ _$322,840,900. 03 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year fir 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 


above written. 























The Story of “The Lion’s Mouth” 





HIS IS THE STORY of the Lion’s Mouth. 

It is a true story, and in many respects a 
funny story. It has never been told be- 
fore—at least the story of the modern 
Lion’s Motith has never been told before, 
and, although everybody seems to be fa- 
miliar with it, we have not been able to 
find where any one has ever told the 
story of the o/d original Lion’s Mouth. 
We know—and so dv you—that a long 
time ago, when the Venetian palaces were 
painted red, blue and pink and the walls 
of the city looked like a marked-down 
sale of oilcloth in a department store, 
there existed in Venice a sort of a post-office box that 
was known as the Lion’s Mouth. Lord Byron knew 
about it, but he is very careful in his references to it— 
perhaps because there are very few words that rhyme 
with mouth. Fenimore Cooper was aware of the ex- 
istence of such a thing, because, in ‘‘The Bravo,” he 
refers to certain occurrences as possibly having their 
inception from a note dropped into the Lion’s Mouth. 
He does not commit himself any further. Mark Twain 
in his ‘‘Innocents Abroad’ has a few words to say 
about the leonine maw, but, as usual, he is not definite. 
He does not even make a joke about it; and anything 
that Mark Twain won't joke about must be more or 
less indefinite—to him at least. But all this is more 
or less aside and introductory. It bears only indirectly 
upon the real story of the Lion’s Mouth. 


This is the Story 


It all happened some months ago. It was at the time 
when it occurred to us that a good weekly paper could 
be made much better if all the people who were inter- 
ested in it could have a voice in its make-up, instead of 
leaving that make-up to a restricted number of brains. 

But how carry this out?. That was the problem. 
That was where the Brains, Ltd., got together to 
elaborate a plan by which the Brains, unlimited, could 
be afforded an opportunity to cerebrate. It is usually 
the other way. The Brains, Ltd., generally try to keep 
the other fellows asleep. We wanted to wake them 
up. That is how we happened to devise this scheme. 
We saw that it was a question of vote. But we have 
all of us been voters for some years; yet we have not 
always voted. We realized that the thing to do was, 
what political leaders’ find so difficult an accomplish- 
ment,—to bring out the vote. Easy, again. Offer an 
inducement to bring out the vote! So 
we decided to offer money prizes for 
the best ideas submitted. Ai\ 77 

The then problem arose as to how |-\*\ 
the questions should be asked and to 
whom the replies should 
besent. We could see at 
once that a plan so com- 
prehensive as this must 
have an_ individuality 
that would command 
attention. It must al- 
most have a_personal- 
ity. It must be sug- 
gestive of a force and 
of a definite purpose. 
It must have a name. 
Here is where the 
Brains, Ltd., had a 

,powerful period of cer- 
ebration; but, at last, it 
was suggested that the 
department be called the 
Lion’s Moutu. There 
were a lot of other sug- 
gestions before it, but / 




















this was by all means k- \ 

the best. We knew this / \ 

the minute we heard the PL \\W\\t 

words. They conveyed Vf “sh \\ 

a meaning. They helda \ \ 
a — Mr. Howells searched his Li- 


bodied an idea. 

We all knew the stor 
of the Lion’s Mouth, al- 
though none of us knew exactly when we had heard it or 
read of it. Those of us who had been to Venice remem- 
bered distinctly having seen the original Lion’s Mouth, 
with its fierce frown and yawning lips. In talking it 
over we could recall exactly how it looked—a Byzantine 
bo ad in low relief, with big bulging eyes,—in fact, we 
c 1almost see the sculpture, so vivid was our recol- 

0 


brary from top to bottom 


lection of it. There it was, on the wall-side, under the 
loggia at the top of the Giant’s Staircase of the Doge’s 
Palace. We were sure of it. The first thought, of 
course, after determining upon ‘‘The Lion’s Mouth’”’ 
as the name of the new scheme, was to get a photograph 
of the original Venetian head to reproduce with our 
announcement to our readers. 

The photographers all knew about the Lion’s Mouth 
—that is, they had heard of it at some remote period— 
but they did not have any photograph of it. Of course, 
photographs of it could be had, for it was a famous 
historical feature. They had seen photographs of it 
many times, but, alas, there were none now in stock, 
and would not the lion of St. Mark’s do? 


The Search for a Picture 


We quietly anathematized the guild of photographers 
and summoned several of our artist friends to whom we 
suggested that we should like to have sketches of the 
Lion’s Mouth in Venice. 7Zey all knew about it, too; 
some of them had actually seen it, and they all smiled 
with an easy confidence and set forth rejoicing. 

But, one by one, they returned empty handed. They 
had visited all the print shops in town; they had 
pored over art works, architectural books, books of 
travel, histories of Venice; they had pestered collectors 
and searched through the city’s libraries. It was really 
wonderful how everybody remembered the Lion’s 
Mouth, but nobody could remember where he had 
learned about it or where there was a picture of it. 
The artists were in despair. So were we. 

We were about to cable to Venice for a photograph, 
when some one suggested that Mr. William Dean 
Howells had at one time been United States Consul 
at Venice, and that he no doubt had pictures of the 
Lion’s Mouth or would know in what book such a pic- 
ture could be found. 

We therefore called upon Mr. Howells. He was at 
once very much interested in our purpose. He had 
lived in Venice for several years; many times had he 
paced up and: down within the shade of the loggia of 
the Doge’s Palace, passing again and again the frown- 
ing, open-mouthed leonine head of which we sought a 
picture. Yes, he had seen it many, many times. 

He was sure he had a picture of the head; he must 
have, somewhere among his books. He graciously vol- 
unteered to find the print, and he pulled down half a 
dozen- works on Venetian art. No Lion’s Mouth,— 
_— of other lions, but not the letter-box lion. The 
search was pursued. Mr. Howells ransacked his library, 
—there was not a book on his shelves that could have 
contained even a lion’s tooth, that was not opened and 
thoroughly examined. The dean of American litera- 
ture looked puzzled; he shook his head regretfully and 
said he had no suggestions to make, and we were forced 
to depart empty-handed again. 


We Cail _on Mr. Smith 


Then it occurred to us that there was another Ameri- 
can writer and artist who had been much in Venice— 
one of our contributors, too, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
It is alleged that Mr. Smith has painted Venice so much, 
that if all his work were put edge to edge it would make 
a complete map of the city and all its suburbs. And so 
we sought out Mr. Smith. 

He is a jovial and cheery person to meet. He radi- 
ates good nature. He is full of laughter. Like all the 
others, he had heard of the Lion’s Mouth, and he ad- 
mitted at once that he knew all about it. 

‘*My dear sir,’’ exclaimed Mr. Smith, looking straight 
at us with great gravity, ‘‘there is no such thing as the 
Lion’s Mouth.” 

If the artist had said that there was no such thing as 
Niagara Falls, he could not have aroused any quicker 
suspicion of his sanity. We 4new there was a Lion’s 
Mouth, because we had seen it, and Mr. Howells had 
seen it, and many other people had seen it. We sug- 
gested this to Mr. Smith. He replied: 

“I know. There area lot of peuple who think things. 
The imagination is a wonderful quality. But as a-mat- 
ter of fact, this Lion’s Mouth is purely imaginary. 
There is not any. I was in Venice three weeks ago— 
just got home the other day. I was sketching around 
the Palace, and I saw the thing they call the Lion’s 
Mouth. It is a slit in the wall, blackened with age and 
dirt, about the size of an ordinary letter slot in a mod- 
ern doorway. In the good old days of the Doges there 
may have been a stucco head plastered over this orifice, 
or the term Lion’s Mouth may have been purely alle- 
gorical—but no one living to-day ever saw any Lion’s 


Mouth in Venice. The name is that of an institution, 
not of an actuality.”’ 

‘‘But Mr. Howells said—’’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ laughed Mr. Smith, ‘‘so have lots of oth- 
ers, so did you. But I assure you there is nothing 
more than a bare wall and a black slot. You don't 
want a picture of that, do you?”’ 

And so we were convinced; and as we pondered, we 
felt that, after all, perhaps we were not so sure of 
having seen that Byzantine bass-relief. The more we 
thought about it the more hazy did our recollection 
become. The fierce eyes and jaws faded away like the 
Cheshire Cat’s grin, until there was nothing left but a 
slit in the wall. 

From a pictorial point of view, however, this would 
never do. We must have a picture of the Lion’s Mouth, 
even if we had to invent 
it. So we sought our 
artist and told him our 
troubles, and he, being 
versatile, said that he 
could draw a lion’s head 
that would be just ex- 
actly like what the Li- 
on’s Head would have 
been if the Venetians 
had ever had any Lion's 
Head over that slot. We 
could not ask for more 
than that. 

Our next step was to 
lay out the pian of the 
competitions. It is not 
possible to go into the 
particulars and the de- 
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HI tails of these within the 
}) space of this article. All 
| this may be found in a 


\¢ beautiful little booklet 
) Lars of forty-eight pages that 
(ned has been teestad te the 
Lion’s Moutu. The 
awards in the competi- 
tions are cumulative— 
that is, if you win one 
prize, you are likely by 
that very success to win two or three additional premi- 
ums. You get rewarded for being a prize winner. There 
are no restrictions to these competitions. There is no 
coupon to cut out or paper to buy or fee to pay. = 

When we said that there is no coupon attachment to 
our offer, we overlooked the fact that there is a little 
coupon system connected with it, but it is of a kind 
so different from the usual coupon that it may well be 
taken in a class by itself. ~It is this: We will send you 
a bunch of coupons that you may give to your friends. 
You place your name upon every one of the coupons, 
so that when these are sent in to us with the request 
for a sample copy and a booklet, we know who gave 
out the coupon. Then, if any of these friends of yours 
enter the competitions and win a prize, we send you 
the same prize asa reward for your interest in calling 
other people’s attention to the Lion’s Moutu. That 
is easy for you, isn’t it? Youcan’t lose. If you have 
a lot of intelligent friends you may build up a good 
income while they do the work. Try it. 

Then if you win a prize yourself you have one foot 
on the first rung of the $1,000 ladder. You have a good 
chance too of getting a check for $40 the next month; 
because, if you then only succeed in securing the twen- 
tieth prize on the list, you have fulfilled the condition 
of getting your name among the winners for two suc- 
cessive occasions. Try that too. 


Thousands of Dollars to be Won 


Moreover—if you get your name on the prize-list 
twice, at any time, you get money for that, too—$2s. 
Or, if you are clever enough to do it six times, you 
receive $200. ‘This is better, isn’t it? But best of all 
is the combination that pays you $1,000 for getting your 
name on every list of prize winners during the year. 

And, just think, if you happen to give a coupon to 
any one who wins the thousand dollar prize, or any of 
the others, all you have to do is to open an envelope 
some fine morning and deposit the check in the bank, 
or buy an automobile or a flying machine or a sub- 
marine boat, or any other cheerful twentieth century 
novelty that may appeal to you. It’s easy. Try it. 


Mr. Smith said that there 
was no such thing 


The questions to be answered may be found on page 
nineteen of this number. 





THE COAL 
FAMINE 


COALAND 
THE TARIFF 





HE PRESIDENTS of the coal railways have taken pains to ex- 
plain that they are not to blame for the coal famine which has 
wrought such distress, and though there has been some dis- 
position to doubt their good faith, we believe they have really 
done their best to place a sufficient supply of hard coal on 

the market. But the situation shows how wrong-headed and near- 
sighted they were last summer and fall, and how grave was the situa- 
tion when the President interfered. If the strike had been prolonged 
for a month, as it would have been if the operators had not been 
compelled to bow to public opinion, the scarcity of coal, instead of 
severely pinching the poor and wrenching the patience of the well- 
to-do, would have caused by this time profound and general misery. 
As it is, it has been bad enough. In some cities coal has not been 
obtainable at any price. The municipal authorities everywhere have 
been at their wits’ end to provide means of relieving the sufferings of 
the poor. Considering the damage to public welfare, the hardship 
and sickness that have resulted from the scarcity of coal, will any 
one now dare to say that the public had no right to interfere in the 
strike and that the President exceeded his authority when he com- 
pelled the operators to arbitrate? If the right of the 
public to prevent this infliction is not superior to the 
right of a property owner to do what he wills with 
his own, then the public has no right to stop railway trains and 
burn down buildings during epidemics, to regulate the sale of 
poisons, to enforce fire laws or to do any of the other interfering 
things it does for the protection of life and comfort. We look for- 
ward to the time when the moral right to prevent the calamities aris- 
ing from reckless battles between the owners of public necessities and 
their employés will be reflected in a legal right and a legal duty for 
the authorities. A word must be said in this connection about the 
‘‘independent’’ coal operators. We were invited to weep for these 
poor men when their ‘‘business was interfered with,’’? and if we with- 
held our sympathy it was because we suspected that they would do 
pretty well by themselves before the winter was over. Those who 
wept might well have saved their tears for their own sorrows. As 
soon as the independent coal operators found there was to be a 
scarcity of coal they proceeded to gouge the public in the most 
scientific manner. They even organized for the purpose, nay, they 
treated sacrilegiously that most sacred indenture—a contract with a 
railway—and broke their signed promise with as little reluctance as 
if they had been members of the coal miners’ union. We do not 
blame them. ‘They are not in business for their own or the public’s 
health. But we will beg them not to ask for our sympathy again 
when they are in trouble with Mr. Mitchell and his merry men. 


NE RESULT OF THE COAL FAMINE has been the passage 

of a bill by the House of Representatives suspending the duty 
on all coal for one year. It may not have any great immediate 
effect, but ultimately it will relieve the situation to some extent. 
The duty on hard coal never should have been imposed. It was 
insinuated into the tariff bill in a form intended to deceive moderate 
protectionists and there it has stayed, resisting all attempts to re- 
move it until the present crisis warned the Republican leaders of their 
danger. In another aspect the coal duty rebating bill is of great im- 
portance. It is the first breach that has been made in the high protec- 
tion defences. At the opening of Congress a belief prevailed that the 
low-tariff men among the Republicans would be able to make some 
progress, but they have not even held their own. Now, 
with a little prodding from the Democratic side ve may 
expect them to renew their fight. Senator Dolliver of 
Iowa, spurred on by the demand of the Republican farmers of his 
State for lower duties, attacked the sanctity of the Dingley bill in 
the Senate the other day. He said more violence had been done to 
the protective system by the stolid, quiet, uncommunicative failure 
of the Senate to take action upon the reciprocity treaties than all the 
noise made by the Democrats about coal. ‘‘I do not intend,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to sit quietly in this chamber while it is said to be infamous 
that anybody should have chanced to entertain the notion that a 
tariff schedule could not be honorably modified by sensible negotia- 
tion.’’? This is the first spirited appearance of the ‘‘Iowa idea’’ 
which seemed at one time about to die of awe before the gods 
of high protection. 


HE UPROAR RAISED in the South by the President’s appoint- 

ment of Dr. Crum and his suspension of the post-office at In- 
dianola, and the criticisms heard in the North, must have convinced 
the Administration by this time that it has made a mistake in policy. 
However spirited these acts may be, and however much they display 
Mr. Roosevelt’s political gallantry, they have met with no favor from 
sober-minded men in the South and with very little from the same 
class in the North. The general opinion, so far as we have been 
able to follow it, seems to be that, in an attempt to perform a gener- 
ous and high-principled act, the President has injured the negroes 
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of the South much more than he has helped them. His troubles in 
dealing with this matter have arisen apparently from his inability 
to appreciate the depth and intensity of the race antagonism. He 
has always lived in communities where negroes were few in number. 
Personally he would have no objection to sitting down at table with a 
black man, much less to buying stamps from him or paying customs 
duties to him. He was amazed at the indignation of the Southern 
people when he had Booker Washington as a guest at the White 
House. He could not understand it. Why should any one object 
to his entertaining this able and courteous gentleman? He sought 
enlightenment from friendly Southern men, and they all told him the 
same thing. But, like most men, the President finds trouble in un- 
derstanding a state of public sentiment that he can not feel. And 
so he has, as his best friends concede, blundered into an unfortu- 
nate attitude toward a large section of the country. 
The race antipathies in the South are not to be softened 
by giving the negroes momentary political advantages. 
Men like Professor Washington, and other leaders and friends of the 
race, can see only one hope of relief from the gloomiest problem that 
now confronts this country, and that is a slow reconciliation by means 
of education and industrial improvement. P«l'tical advancement for 
individual negroes is only an irritant. The negroes are in more dan- 
ger from mob violence now than they were before these appointments 
were made, for the voice of the conservative and merciful Southern 
man is silenced. The advocates of the President’s course must ask 
themselves, is he justified, on either theoretical or practical grounds, 
in selecting public servants for the South against whom a large part 
of the community entertains the bitterest objections? Would he ap- 
point as Collector of the Port of Boston a nan whom-half the people 
of Boston actively disliked? It seems to us he has dealt with a con- 
dition deeply rooted in passion as if he were treating a mere childish 
whim which a little sharp discipline would cure. 


HE RECALL OF DR. VON HOLLEBEN, the German Ambassador 

to this country, has been variously ascribed to his inability to in- 
form his government correctly of the true feeling in this country 
toward Germany, to his failure to induce the President to act as 
arbitrator in the Venezuelan case, to the fact that he caused the 
Emperor to send a despatch of condolence to Mrs. Kipling during 
her husband’s illness, which compliment the patriotic poet has repaid 
by pounding the Emperor with heroic verse on every possible occa- 
sion; and to as many other causes as may occur to the imagination 
of our readers. The truth probably is that Dr. Von Holleben was 
recalled because the Emperor felt the need of having a man of 
greater personal importance and greater keenness at Washington. 
A shrewder person than Dr. Von Holleben would have saved his 
government from the tangle in which it was placed before the Span- 
ish War. If he had known the temper of the American people better 
he would have understood that the one thing needed to stiffen their 
backs and turn the large anti-war’ party into rampant 
jingoes was a threat of European interference. 
tervention of the powers, tame as it was, aroused only 
indignation at the time, and the feeling of resentment would have been 
higher if all the facts of the situation had been known. These were 
that the representatives of the Continental powers framed a note ag- 
gressive in tone, that the State Department informed the British 
Ambassador that such a note would not be received and drew up a sub- 
stitute which Lord Pauncefote handed to his colleagues, that it was 
this prudent note which was presented to the President by the com- 
pany of meek gentlemen who assembled in the White House to speak 
for the ‘‘Great Powers’’ and were politely sent about their business. 
The bad taste of the performance has lingered in spite of the math- 
ematical courtesies practiced by the German Emperor. Dr. Von 
Holleben’s successor will need to be a diplomat who understands 
the sensitiveness of the American people on European interference 
in the affairs of this continent, if the feeling of the German For- 
eign Office is at all correctly reflected by the opinions of the Ger- 
man press. 


T IS ANNOUNCED that William R. Day, who was Secretary of 

State in the McKinley Administration, has been invited to accept 
the vacancy in the Supreme Court which will be created by the retire- 
ment of Justice Shiras next month. The position was first offered to 
Governor Taft, and it was expected that he would accept; but Gov- 
ernor Taft declined the honor, preferring to remain in the 
Philippines and complete his work. It is even reported 
that ‘‘the apparent faith of the Filipinos in him, and the 
personal attachment to him which many of the more intelligent men 
among them have manifested, have touched his heart and moved him 
to stay even at the sacrifice of an honorable ambition for a judicial 
career’’—which is a view of the relations between the Governor and 
our countrymen beyond the seas that will seem new to the anti-im- 
perialist. As for Judge Day, he is so well known to our readers that 
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we can say nothing new about him. His views on the Territorial 
questions that may come up are likely to be in accord with those of 
the majority of the Court. We have heard some quiet conjecture as 
to the attitude of the Court toward the income tax should that tax be 
revived in a new form. It will be recalled that Justice Shiras was 
reported to have cast the deciding vote against the Cleveland income 
tax bill. Since that time the membership of the Court has changed 
considerably. At present there is no income tax bill in sight, but 
the advocates of that method of raising public revenues are still 
unconvinced of the hopelessness of their cause and a renewal of 
their activities is always possible. The Supreme Court sometimes 
reverses itself. 


NUMBER OF RADICAL ANTI-TRUST BILLS are now before 

Congress or in preparation. The most drastic is the one pre- 
sented by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. It provides for publicity, 
gives the Attorney-General great power in investigating the conduct 
of corporations and prescribes a penalty of fine and imprisonment 
against officers of corporations engaged in interstate commerce who 
conspire to injure the business of competitors by unfair underselling 
or by other means. It is an unusually thorough-going measure, so 
thorough-going that it will undoubtedly meet with vigorous opposi- 
tion in the Senate. This is not an Administration bill. The Admin- 
istration has announced in general terms the lines upon which trust 
legislation ought to be constructed, and it is understood that, under 
Mr. Knox’s direction, a measure satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent is preparing in the House. It provides, of course, 
for publicity, penalizes the giving and taking of re- 
bates and confers additional powers upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The leaders of the movement for restraining the 
trusts have already earned the title of ‘‘trust busters’’; but they 
are strong enough to disregard the taunt. It is certain that some 
bill, sufficiently radical in its terms to have immediate effects, must 
be passed at this session if the most important leaders of the party 
in power have their way. The Hoar bill seems to meet the situation 
most squarely, although, of course, all legislation against the trusts 
must be largely experimental. The disease is a new one and the 
remedies are untried. The Hoar bill has this much in its favor, 
that it places the responsibility for its enforcement directly on the 
Attorney-General and gives him ample power to perform his duties. 


NDREW CARNEGIE, in dedicating at Washington one of the 
fifteen hundred library buildings which he has given or intends 

to give, made an interesting confession. He said giving was the 
hardest work he had ever undertaken, but he liked hard work, and 
this particular kind was especially agreeable since it distracted his 
attention from the woes of humankind and permitted him to ‘‘deafen 
his ears to wails of distress.’? So his benevolence is doubly useful. 
It endows the country with magnificent houses for the storage of 
books and furnishes an anodyne for Mr. Carnegie’s aching heart. 
We guess from this that Mr. Carnegie went through a good deal of 
silent suffering before he formed his plan of impersonal benefac- 
tions. The wail of distress was constantly in his ears, and even the 
tears of pity could not blind him to the woes of the poor, the unfor- 
tunate and, as he says, the ‘‘delinquent.’? Happy Mr. 


THE HAPPINESS ‘ ait 70 : : 
OF CARNEGIE C@tnegie! Now he can walk the streets without a qualm 


at the sight of shivering misery, burn up the begging 
letters and, having endowed a score of libraries, go to bed with a 
cheerful heart. This is benevolence mathematical and up-to date. 
We do not propose to dispute its wisdom. It certainly does not lack 
bigness of conception. A full head may be better than a full stom- 
ach, and it may be more sensible to attempt to elevate the future 
standard of American citizenship than to relieve the distress at our 
doors. However, it requires a long purse, a long head and a sturdy 
confidence in one’s own ability to determine the manifold causes of 
poverty and ‘‘delinquency.’’ We rejoice in Mr. Carnegie and his 
libraries, but we hope his example will not completely destroy the 
older and more genial race of philanthropists, who took a vast satis- 
faction in relieving want and pain and were satisfied with that. May 
they continue to lend to the Lord by giving to the poor, and, in Dean 
Swift’s words, finding the security good, come down with the dust. 


ogee LAMENTED in a famous apostrophe the decline of chiv- 
alry. Well, there was chivalry enough, so far as trappings and 
ceremonial go, and an unequalled pageant besides, at the recent im- 
perial Durbar in India. Never has the world seen its like, according 
to the correspondents. It was a vision from the Arabian Nights, 
the most ordinary descriptions of which take on the splendid hues 
of the Eastern imagination. Yes, it was worth all the adjectives 
that the correspondents lavished upon it, and it may have been a 
piece of grand politics; but now it is over, like a dream brought on 
by hasheesh, and there is the fiddler to be paid. And what a bill 
it is hing into the millions. Many of the native princes, it is 


said, impoverished themselves in order to make this British imperial 
holiday. But, of course, the great burden of the expense will fall 
upon the patient people of India, most of whom live under the con- 
stant menace of starvation. No wonder the British Radicals how! 
over the Delhi show and threaten to make it the subject of a Par- 
liamentary inquiry. Millions for vain pomp in India, 

while thousands of men are mobbing for ‘‘bread or settee 
work”? in London. What a speech Burke could give 

his countrymen, stanch royalist as he was, on this extravagant 
Durbar, with its woful companion picture of national improvidence 
and threatening famine! But alas! the age of great oratory such 
as Burke’s has declined even more surely than the age of chiv- 
alry, which is said to have been recalled by Delhi’s spectacle. 


S NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY to be the death of romance? One 

may well believe it after reading certain ‘‘authorized interviews’’ 
with the lover and husband-in-expectation of the eloping Crown 
Princess of Saxony. The flagrant frankness of this young man 
shocks even our democratic sensibilities and almost alienates our 
sympathy from the unhappy Princess. Why in the name of poor, 
tottering, dethroned romance did he tell so much? Could he leave 
nothing to be imagined? Why did he talk at all since he had every- 
thing to gain by keeping silent?) No sooner is his mouth open than 
he blabs like a lackey. And yet some allowance is due Monsieur 
Giron, bad actor as he is and unfitted to the part for which chance 
has cast him. The circumstances are indeed extraordinary and 
might well upset a stronger head than his. Then, too, one can not 
deny a certain nobility of soul in his declared purpose to 


he has a poem now ready, but the lawyers will not per- 

mit him to dispose of it—/é.e. sell it—pending the Princess’s legal 
proceedings. ‘The theme is, of course, love—love such as De Musset 
sang and which made that fine poet so unhappy. Monsieur Giron 
is inspired by the same grand passion, and, being likewise a poet, is 
similarly unhappy. So, too, is the unfortunate Crown Princess who 
has drunk at the same source of love and poetry, and who has herself 
written (though she has not published) a great quantity of verse. 
Both the Princess and her lover believe apparently that the world 
knows little of such exalted passion as theirs, and it is upon this sub- 
ject they intend to collaborate. In a very little while the world—the 
world shall see! Poor Princess Louise! poor Monsieur Giron! Here 
at least is true pathos, for if the lady should fail to secure an ade- 
quate financial provision from the Hapsburg family, we may be sure 
the saddest chapter of her story is yet to be written. 


N ABLE FRENCH CRITIC, M. René Doumic, describes the re- 

vival of mystical literature in our day as ‘‘the eifort of a weary 
generation to restore to their souls that faith without which even sin 
itself will have lost its savor.’’ The same writer characterizes M. 
Huysmans and his neo-Christian fellows as the ‘‘decadents of Chris- 
tianity,’’ professing to see nothing in their work but a misty ideal, a 
contempt for the present time and regret for a time long past, dimly 
discerned through the illusions of art, with an affectation of singu- 
larity and a childish adoration of the marvellous. Whatever we 
may think of this critic’s judgment, it is useful to observe that the 
phenomenon of literary mysticism is not confined to France or to 
French literature. The same wind of grace is blowing over England, 
with fruits equally significant, in a literary sense. Curiously enough, 
no one seems to have thought of inquiring into the essential spiritual- 
ity of the English mystics as the French critic above quoted has done 
in the case of M. Huysmans and his co-workers in the new, yet very 
old, vineyard. But then literary criticism is a finer art with the 
French than it is with us or with our English friends. 
For example, no one dreams of attributing a high de- 
gree of spirituality to Mr. Laurence Housman, the now 
acknowledged author of that engaging but strictly profane work, 
‘“*An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.’’ Yet Mr. Housman has lately 
published a kind of poetical mystery play under the title of ‘‘Beth- 
lehem,’’ which is anxiously scrutinized by the pietists. Perhaps 
as a religious manifestation the first-named work is about as valuable 
as the other. Mr. Housman’s business is to make copy for the 
printer to be turned into books which shall, or should, sell. That 
is also the business of Mr. Stephen Phillips, who has recently given 
us, doubtless from a like motive, his ‘‘David and Bathsheba’’; and of 
Mr. Copley Greene, who has emitted ‘‘Pontius Pilate.’? Interesting 
as these works may be from a literary point of view, they can have 
no bearing upon religious sentiment. They add nothing to religion 
and take nothing from it. The documents of Christianity are few 
in number and, since the third century, immutable in substance. 
At a time when the usual elements of literature seem worked out, 
writers may have recourse for inspiration to the Christian documents. 
But they will do so at the peril of attempting that which has been 
done once and forever. 
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Venezuela 


By James F. J. Archi ba Id, Special War Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly 


; : Caracas, VENEZUELA, January 1, 1903 

ENEZUELA’S worst enemies are the Venezue- 
V lans. Her future depends upon herself and upon 

her ability to maintain peace within her borders, 
and as soon as she can accomplish this there will be an 
influx of American capital sufficient to develop all 
branches of trade. The present trouble will be of 
material benefit toithe Venezuelan Government and to 
the people; it will teach them many things regarding 
what to expect of the United States and of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, for it was largely a misunderstanding 
of ‘that doctrine that brought upon them the pres- 
ent,,trouble. _The majority of Venezuelans thought 
it meant that the American Government was bound 
to'back Venezuela in every dispute or quarrel and be 
ready to fight at. the’ slightest provocation. Now 
they know different, and they feel that upon then- 
selves falls the burden of their misgovernment and 
continued revolt. Until Venezuela has peace and until 
her officials gain ideas of national honesty the country 
will continue in the same unfortunate state that we 
now find it. 

General Castro has started upon the right course and 
is doing all he can to bring about an era of peace. He 
recently te!d me that all he wanted was an opportunity 
to show the people of Venezuela that he wanted them 
to govern themselves without the restraining hand of 
a,.dictator, and that he was perfectly willing to step 
aside when his successor was duly elected. 


Castro's Appeal to Patriotism 


When the present crisis came up President Castro 
released ali political prisoners and in the order of such 
actioh he addressed them a note asking them to join 
him for the common welfare of the country. He even 
rettirned all property belonging to General Matos, who 
leads the revolution, which had been confiscated, and 
asked him to return to assist in saving the country 
from herself}‘saying that all grievances should be ad- 
justed in a peaceful manner. Matos was beaten and a 
fugitive in Curagoa, but instead of complying with 
Castro's request he began sending despatches to New 
York and London: papers calling Castro a savage, a 
man of ignorance, and predicting dire happenings. 
In reading the daily papers, if one takes the trouble to 
notice the despatches vilifying Castro and his gov- 
ernmelit, it will be seen that all of them are dated from 
Willemstad, Curacoa, the headquarters of the revolu- 
tionary party. If Matos had the spirit of a patriot, he 
would have been glad to comply with Castro’s request 
for advice in the present trouble, but revolutions in 
Venezuela are born of greed for political power suf- 
ficient to guarantee personal financial gain, and in 
this case, Matos’s revolution having been financed by 
German and English capital, he sees in the present 
crisis an advantage to his cause. It is a war of the 
‘‘outs’’ against the ‘‘ins,’’ and is just as sensible as 
though, upon losing an election, Tammany should arm 
its members and start down Broadway to attack the 
City Hall. General Castro may not be any better than 
any other leader, but I uphold him because he is the 
present government and because he is endeavoring to 
bring about the same peaceful state of affairs which 
made the term of General Crespo so prosperous. He 
is a man of extraordinary force and executive power, 
and one who willingly listens to all advice and accepts 
what in his judgment is worthy of consideration. He 
has surrounded himself with a Ministry of exceptional 
ability, with Sefior Lopez Baralt at its head. Dr. Baralt 
is a man of high education, having studied in the Univer- 
sity of Venezuela and in European institutions of learn- 
ing, a man who has produced several books of note on 
international affairs, and in such a man President Cas- 
tro has a valuable lieutenant. The President asks for 
and receivés advice and counsel from all the foreign 
representatives, and looks especially to the American 
Minister for ideas from the outside world. I do not 
think that the public has duly appreciated the work 
performed by Mr. Bowen and by the Secretary of Le- 
gation, Mr. Russell, who is now Chargé d’Affaires in 
Caracas. Mr. Bowen worked unceasingly, not only for 
Americans and for American interests, but during the 
recent trouble he has had charge of the heavy business 
of the Legations of England, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
besides his own, and the Cubans and Chinese in the 
country also call upon him whenever they need assist- 
ance. In fact, he has a sort of international embassy 


at which no one is refused counsel and advice, and the 
sentiment is growing each day among all residents of 
foreign birth: that they can get better satisfaction at 
the American embassy than from any other source. 

General Castro is a soldier of no mean.ability, but he 
endeavors to keep his military subservient to his civil 
authority, and although many writers: .have pictured 
him in gold lace and cocked hat, it is nevertheless a 
fact that he does not possess a uniform of any sort nor 
even asword. When he goes out to do battle he wears 
a blue serge suit and a simple Panama hat, and the only 
weapons he carries are a small whip and a pocket re- 
volver. The latter weapon he carries with him at all 
times, with the handle protruding from his upper. out- 
side coat pocket. 

There seems to be a natural antipathy to all uniform 
throughout Venezuela, and very few of the officers in 
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the army wear any semblance of uniform except the 
yellow sash from which they swing their sword. The 
foremost general, Velutini, who directed the entire 
Barcelona campaign, wore a stiff. black hat with a 
morning frock suit. The common soldier is dressed 
in a serviceable uniform of khaki, which looks like 
a suit of brown pajamas. They are barefooted, but 
each man swings a pair of sandals from his belt to be 
used in portions of the country where cactus abounds. 
The army is made up of these sturdy little brown men, 
who carry a rusty Mauser and a keen-edged machete. 
They endure any possible amount of hardship and know 
no fear of danger or death, and when sick or wounded 
they are as stoical and uncomplaining as the best of 
our own Indians. : 


Let Us Train the Venezuelans 


Considering the possibility of future complication, it 
will be to the advantage of the American Government 
to see that these men get this training, just as the 
British Empire trains her Colonial natives; they will 
prove actual allies in the event of any future trouble, 
and, what is far more important, allies to be de- 
pended upon to do their share in a campaign. The 
readers of the North are too apt to consider the warfare 
waged in South American countries in the light of a 


joke, but during my military experience I have never 
seen harder fighting nor seen warfare carried on in 
such a bitter and aggressive manner. At the battle of 
La Victoria, which lasted for seven days, there were 
more than three thousand men killed and wounded. 
At the taking of Los Takos, orders were given to the 
government troops who assaulted the place that noth- 
ing but machetes should be used. Every man of the 
assaulting party stripped to the waist, and the attack 
was made on a dark night by slipping into the town 
and silently killing every man who wore a coat. 

The immediate danger of complications over Vene- 
zuela ceased to exist when Mr. Hay caused the Amer- 
ican fleet to be mobilized in South American waters; 
but the danger is one deferred, not ended. The su- 
premacy in power of the American Government has 
been established for the moment, but the government 
must now prepare more thoroughly for the next crisis 
if it proposes to maintain the doctrines so long upheld. 

Many think of the Venezuelan Government as a gov- 
ernment trying to evade its debts. This is far “from 
the true state of affairs, for it willingly acknowledge. 
its just debts and only disclaims exorbitant demands 
made by every foreigner who thinks he can make more 
money by putting in a claim for damages done to his 
property by revolutions or from stoppage of trade 
caused by revolutions than he can by continuing his 
business. 


The Risk: of the Game 


All these concession hunters who go into Vene- 
zuela know the state of affairs existing, and men who 
invest their money should take the chances of war into 
consideration. They should be willing to risk some- 
thing when they go knowingly into a region where 
civil war is rife, and should not run to their country 
with claims of indemnity when damage is done them 
and expect their country to go to war for their petty 
gain. Fully fifty per cent of every foreign claim for 
damages against Venezuela to-day is the over-valuation 
by individuals and by companies who take advantage 
of some slight damage to make an actual gain. 

An example of this spirit came under my observance 
at Guanta, the port for Barcelona, when it was taken 
and occupied by the government troops under General 
Velutini. The little place had been in the hands of the 
revolutionists for some time and consequently the in- 
habitants were in sympathy with the party then in 
power. When the transports and gunboats arrived off 
the harbor of Guanta, every non-combatant fled to the 
hills to escape the bombardment and battle sure to fol- 
low. Among these was a British subject who was an 
employé of the Italian railroad connecting Guanta 
with Barcelona. He lived in a little adobe house of 
two or three rooms nea. the station, and while he was 
in hiding his place was ransacked by some of the sol- 
diers or by the women who follow the army. The 
owner came back late in the afternoon and, after see- 
ing his place in absolute disorder, he came to General 
Velutini to enter a complaint. His house looked wo- 
ful, but fifteen minutes’ 1.50r and a sixty-cent laundry 
bill would have put the place in better condition than 
it was originally. The owner, however, went to Carac- 
as and put a claim in before the British Minister for 
three thousand dollars. At the same place we found 
two houses belonging to foreigners that bore marked 
evidence of having been wrecked and sacked by the 
owners themselves just as an unscrupulous dealer might 
burn his store and stock for the insurance. 

It is such claims as this that make the Venezuelan 
Government refuse to pay, and when foreign powers 
force a payment of such claims it is nothing less than 
simple robbery. Many of the foreign colonists live in 
Venezuela and consider themselves Venezuelans, enter- 
ing into politics, giving aid and sympathy to one party 
or another, but when the times comes when they can 


see a financial advantage of a claim for redr. -s or dam- 
age, they proclaim their loyalty to their m\ ier coun- 
try and expect her to force a payment, no ‘matter how 
little foundation of right the claim may h 

Whatever the outcome of the arbitr:tion at The 
Hague, it will necessarily be a benefit to \ enezuela, as 
it will assist her to meet her obligations some man- 
ner; ‘bat the United States should im») diately gain 
control of her indebtedness and hold ' ns in this 
country, and by so doing prevent any f e possibility 
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of a war with any European countr 
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Digging the Great Isthmian Cana 


By Frederick Palmer, Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly 





ROSSING the backbone 

of the Isthmus by rail, 

you have glimpses of 

depressions in the foli- 

age set with rusting lo- 
comotives and carrying cranes 
and ribbed with columns of dis- 
used dump cars. On the slopes 
cluster the workmen’s shanties. 
At their feet are the warehouses; 
above them, in lordly altitude 
and isolation, is the bungalow 
of the chef de section. This is 
the route of the canal through 
the high country, or rather the 
route as you will see it without 
offering the calves of your legs 
as a feast for the red bugs by 
a journey a-foot. Excavations, 
which must have seemed tre- 
mendous at the time, now ap- 
pear a part of the valley; but 
for the tragic evidence to the 
contrary furnished by the me- 
chanical debris, the cutting that 
has made two hills out of one appears at first sight 
to be the work of nature and not the work of man. 


The Great Culebra Cut 


As you approach the summit of the range you are 
swept past two great walls of naked earth, which re- 
semble nothing so much as the first triangular cut out 
of a big cheese. At some distance is a line of dump 
cars creeping with their burdens to a spoil pile. Ina 
region where every ascent is hung with deep green 
carpets, this vast clayey mass stands out in as bold 
relief as a bowlder on a stretch of lawn in the early 
spring. The instant view from a car window is sug- 
gestive of the bygone days, when from Obispo to San 
Pedro Miguel there was a path of freshly turned reek- 
ing earth spattered with workmen and speaking with 
the voice of chugging engines and the clank of the 
chains bearing great steel buckets aloft—such a scene 
as we shall soon witness again by the grace of the 
United States Treasury. You do not need telling that 
you are near the oft-pictured Culebra Cut, the only 
place where work has been continued by the New Pan- 
ama Canal Company, that lightly capitalized phoenix 
which rose with an undaunted vigor from the ashes of 
the old. 

The trade winds have begun to blow, driving the 
rains away. From six in the morning, when a flaring 
ball is tossed above the horizon, dissipating the mist 
and bringing day in a flash as an incandescent lamp 
illumines a dark room, until six in the evening, when 
the heat monster takes an equally theatrical and sud- 
den exit, affording a twilight as limited as that of the 
stage, the glamour from the wide open furnace door is 
upon all things. Mr. Higbid, the roadmaster of the 
one through Transcontinental trunk line, justly re- 
marked that one’s impression of the Isthmus depended 
entirely upon whether it was in wet or dry mood when 
you visited it. When it is wet it is as wet as the clothes 
of a man who has fallen overboard on a cold day; when 
it is dry it is dry as an oven. When it rains you swim; 
when it does not rain, you mop. 

The Climate and the Laborers 


At the moment the only moisture in the land was 
that which the heat monster, unveiled by the slightest 
cloud, was extracting in streams from your own pores. 
It requires imagination when your moistened handker- 
chief, if spread on a rock, will dry in a minute or two, 
to contemplate the gleaming sand at the bottom of the 
cut flooded ‘and the sides of the cut spouting rivulets. 
Only the click of the broken rock being tossed into the 
cars and the talk of the workmen are heard. As you 
move your chair into the breeze on the porch in sum- 
mer at home, so you turn your eyes to the green 
stretches away from the earth walls which throw the 
heat waves vengefully back into your face. It is strik- 
ing that in a land where the inhabitants strive for no 
more than she bountifully yields of food, and no less 
than she bountifully yields of disease, the greatest ex- 
cavation on record should be made. Strung along the 
temporary car tracks, whica are changed as the work 
advances, are the Jamaican and Martinique workmen 
dwarfed out of all proportion by the hole which they 
have made by ten years’ labor. They are the black 
ants who will build the canal for their white masters 





The Man Kehiad the Spade 


Type of the West Indian Negro 
Laborer who will Dig the Canal 


This is the second of a series of three articles 
written by Mr. Palmer after a trip across the 
Isthmus undertaken for the purpose of describing 
to our readers the actual conditions prevalent 
along the line of the Panama Canal. The first 
article was published in our issue of January 10 


of the North, who, if they would live through it all, 
must oversee them from the shade of sun umbrellas. 
The Son of Ham alone can stand all climates. He 
tramps the ice fields of the North with Peary or he 
swings the pick in a land where his pale brother wilts. 
No pith helmet can cast the shade of his thick skull 
and kinky locks which he bares to the sun. Upon his 
shoulders, shining like a stovepipe with the heat, rests 
the burden of joining the two oceans. Your Commis- 
sioners may plan under their awnings and draughtsmen 
may fill drawers with blue prints, but the man with the 
spade is the first consideration where you do not need a 
thermometer that registers much below 75 degrees, and 
the fever may seize its victims by battalions. 

It is only at the bottom of the great cut you can 
get an adequate conception of the immensity of the 
work the black ants have done. The generously slop- 
ing sides, which make the actual amount of excavation 
all the more, of course, prevent a realization of the 
great depth. If the material had been rock, the cost 
of making a way for the canal through this hill would 
have been less (not counting the-cost of the containing 
walls of concrete which must be built), while the future 
globe-trotter would: have made comparisons with the 
grand canyon of the Colorado. That canyon did not 
take ten years toopen. Surely they did things better 








The Excavation between Obispo and San Pedro Miguel, cleaving 
the Backbone of the Cordilleras 


in the very long ago. The soil is clayish with soft rock 
in places. When exposure followed-exposure in the 
French scandal and ugly rumor was made a worse 
truth, Culebra furnished the climax which the revela- 
tions seemed fitly to demand in the name of tragic har- 
mony. At first it was said that the filling in of the soil 
made the cut impracticable; next that quicksand had 
been reached. In other words, De Lesseps had spent 
$250,000,000 on an impossible engineering enterprise. 

Tremulous, indeed, with great hopes and fears has 
been the career of the new company, whose course has 
been trimmed to the changing winds of the Washington 
political sea. If the United States government decided 
in favor of the Nicaragua route, the property of the 
company would be of no more practical value than a 
fleet of fifteenth century caravels for the transatlantic 
freight trade of to-day. Even the railroad, a valuable 
asset, would have to exist almost entirely for local 
traffic. It was a case of getting all it could, and yet 
not lose a sale. The Walker Commission decided that 
the value was $40,000,000, and so it is. I repeat that 
one is amazed at the amount of work done; at how near 
relatively the canal was to completion. A hundred 
millions would have finished a ditch of the size which 
the French had contemplated. In all, twenty miles 
were actually dredged from the six-fathom depth of 
either bay through the lowlands. Entirely across the 
range of which Culebra is the summit a deep cut had 
been made. At Empire you look up at a slope (only 
less higher than that of Culebra), which is so over- 
grown that close examination is necessary to assure 
yourself that it is made and not real hillside. Except 


at Culebra, work was discontinued with the bursting of 
the Panama bubble. The cost of finishing the excava- 
tion through the range will be more than $44,000,000, 
or- almost a third of the total cost, including locks, 
dams and every expense. If the dams represent the 
greatest engineering difficulty, this excavation calls for 
the greatest talent in the practical organization. Mas- 
terly economy of handling may make each cubic yard 
cost only sixty cents; extravagance will bring it up to 
a dollar or more. It is as comparable to nothing else 
as to the new subway, another case of digging and 
disposal of spoil at a total expense almost the same. 

One who follows this course as I did on foot has the 
feelings of one who stumbles through the fallen tombs 
of a deserted and overgrown cemetery. He stubs his 
toe on steel castings one minute and finds that he is 
crossing a submerged railroad track the next. In some 
places a whole train with locomotive attached stands 
apparently just where it was left on the day that the 
whistle called the workmen from their tasks for the last 
time. One of a set of a dozen steel cranes is half turned 
around, while the others stand in rigid line, like soldiers 
en parade, as they have stood for thirteen years. From 
the stacks of steel rails, when they were near the trail, 
the negroes have carried enough to make footbridges. 


The Skeletons of the Past 


Given time, all will oxidize under stress of alternate 
intense heat and moisture, and the satire of the tropics, 
which bide their time in melting the works of man back 
into jungle, will be complete. The silence where once 
ten thousand workmen and millions of dollars’ worth of 
machinery labored under direction of the brain under 
a sun umbrella, is as impressive as that of the other 
extreme, the Arctic. You are among the skeletons of 
the fortunes of the peasants of France, as helpless in 
their mockery as the dust* which is all that endures 
of those of Cortes’ men. The fallen sign of ‘‘Canteen,”’ 
where the Frenchman drank his absinthe with the un- 
healthy night mist forming a halo over his glass, speaks 
volumes not disclosed in the feuz//etons written in De 
Lesseps’ pay for the Paris papers. You meet no human 
being except the muleteers who urge their beasts along 
the trail between the railroad and the interior and 
the left-overs among the West Indian blacks—amiable 
squatters these, who get along very well without their 
absinthe. 

From the summit of Culebra, overlooking the rounded 
summits to the south—for it is ever to be borne in mind 
that the curve of the Isthmus here makes the course of 
the‘Canal due north from the Pacific to the Atlantic— 
and the plateau to the north, you may conjure up the 
vista of the changed land which will greet the eye 
eight years hence. In a lock canal the genius of our 
engineers must control the Chagres as a fireman does 
his hose. This gentle stream is on record as having 
risen twenty-three feet in six hours. Its possible dis- 
charge of 136,000 cubic feet a second must be robbed 
of its terrors by dissipating its force over a large area. 


A Gigantic Artificial Lake 


Controlling its course in the flat country was rela- 
tively simple to what is yet to be done. When the 
builders of the canal shall have finished their labors, 
from the summit of Culebra, in place of a stretch of 
verdure, you will look down upon an artificial lake ten 
miles square, which, impounding the waters of the 
Chagres, will make both a safe anchorage and passage- 
way for vessels over a course of seven miles, where lit- 
tle excavation will be necessary. For the most part 
the banks of this lake will be such as nature has made, 
and for the half mile where they are not, will stand the 
most colossal monument to American engineering ever 
erected under the auspices of our government. This 
earth dam will be built at Bohio, where the lowlands 
suddenly rise into the inclosed plateau, which is 
here the meeting place of the tapering ends of the 
Rockies and the Andes. Its site has been probed by 
the Walker Commission’s borings like a firkin of butter 
by a buyer’s ‘‘trier.”’ 

Set in this dam will be the first flight of locks. The 
lake is not only to be a barrier against the havoc of 
floods, but it must furnish water for running the locks. 
In the rainy season a gigantic concrete apron will carry 


‘off the surplus. The amount of water is as nice a cal- 


culation for the engineers as the parts of a solution to 
the chemist. Every lockage will draw off a carefully 
estimated number of cubic feet, and the evaporation in 


the dry season will be a great drain. 
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PAUL HELLEU 


THE NOTED FRENCH ARTIST, WHOSE SKILL IN DRY-POINT PORTRAITURE HAS EARNED FOR HIM THE TITLE OF “THE IMMORTALIZER OF FAIR WOMEN” 
DRAWN FROM LIFE BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Mr. Hellea has made for Collier’s Weekly a portrait of Miss Ethel Barrymore, to be published in connection with an article which she has written 
on a most interesting phase of dramatic art. This portrait is a repr iv ple of the artist’s striking and peculiar method of expression 
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The President and the South 


By Walter Wellman, Washington Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly 


than his fair share of trouble with the 

South. Every few days some occurrence 
adds to the strain of the feeling which the 
people of the Southern States entertain for 
the present Administration. So far as his rela- 
tions with the Southern people are concerned, Mr. 
Roosevelt started well. When he was called to office 
they warmly welcomed him. They admired his char- 
acter, and were not backward in saying so. His 
speeches pleased them, as his military service in the 
Spanish-American war had done. Some of his earliest 
Southern appointments were of Democrats. ‘The first 
incident to break the popularity of the new President 
in the South was the Booker Washington dinner at the 
White House—an event which to Northern men seems 
trivial, and which one would have to live in the South 
fully to understand. From that day to this the Presi- 
dent has been most of the time in more or less hot 
water over Southern appointments and Southern epi- 
sodes. It is well known in Washington that a large 
part of the trouble is due to the fact that President 
Roosevelt has certain ideas and principles concerning 
the status and treatment of negroes, which he feels in 
honor bound to stand by. Where past Presidents have 
treated with gingerly, tactful caution the well-known 
antipathies and prejudices of the people of the South, 
diplomatically shading principles and personal ideas 
for the sake of peace and harmony, Mr. Roosevelt has 
in characteristic fashion insisted upon doing what he 
thinks is right and proper, not what the people of the 
South think is right and proper. In other words, he 
insists upon following his own standards in his official 
acts which concern the South, not the standard which 
nine-tenths of the whites of that region abide by. 


Shall Public Opinion Decide ? 


Of course, it is a serious and delicate question as to 
what extent a President should bow to the will of the 
people of the cities, States or neighborhoods in which 
he makes appointments. .The rule has been that in 
selection of local officials, such as customs and internal 
revenue collectors and postmasters, local public opinion 
should be permitted to have the final word. This ac- 
tually is the American system, and the methods adopted 
for carrying it out are very simple and of time-honored 
use. Such officials are appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Senators or Representatives from the States 
or districts involved. These Senators and Representa- 
tives are supposed to know the home standing of all 
applicants for appointment; and it is to their interest 
as public men, depending upon the favor and suffrages 
of the people, to take no action which would run coun- 
ter to local public opinion. This is the principle and 
this the method employed in making gg per cent of all 
the Federal appointments throughout the country. The 
local choice, the local sentiment, are indirectly but 
surely consulted. 

President Roosevelt is aware of all this, and he does 
not seek to change the method. He realizes that it is 
impossible for an executive at Washington to know 
scores of thousands of individuals scattered throughout 
the United States. He must rely upon some one to aid 
him in making selections from among aspirants, and it 
is only natural that he should rely upon Senators and 
Representatives of his own political party. But the 
President points out in his frank discussion of this 
question with callers at the White House that where 
this system is employed it contains its own checks and 
balances; it is so operated that proscription of worth 
people for unworthy reasons is made almost impossi- 
ble. If Senators and Representatives proscribe good 
men on account of race, color, denominational adher- 
ence or any other reason which is not indorsed by 
public opinion, they will in the end be the sufferers 


P than INT ROOSEVELT is having more 


A clear, comprehensive and unbiased statement of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attitude toward the question of Federal appointments in 
the Southern States, with a briefereview of the two cases that 
have recently brought the subject into public notice and discussion 


thereby. In making an appointment of a postmaster 
or collector in the North the President declares that 
while he must rely upon the advice of Senators and 
Representatives, he would not permit those Senators 
or Representatives to impose upon him a man notori- 
ously unfit, or in his opinion unfit. His self-respect, and 
his respect for his oath of office, would not permit him 
to do that; and he has had more than one ruction with 
his party friends on account of differences of opinion 
on this subject. For the same reasons he would not, if 
he knew it, permit Northern Senators or Representa- 
tives to proscribe certain classes of citizens from the 
possibility of securing government employment. 

When it comes to Southern appointments, the Presi- 
dent avers that he tries to enforce the same principles 
and no other. His first aim in making appointments 
in that section, he says, is to secure good fitmen. He 
naturally prefers Republicans, as it is his duty to do as 
the official head of the party. But in cases where it has 
been impossible to secure wholly fit Republicans, he 
has appointed Southern Democrats. When he finds a 
man who is competent in every way, and whose ap- 
pointment would be for the good of the service and 
eminently satisfactory to the people if the man’s skin 
were white, he says it is beneath his dignity and derog- 
atory to his self-respect and his respect for his office to 
refuse to appoint that man upon no other ground than 
that his skin happens to be black. The President 
makes no concealment of the obvious fact, that with 
him it isa matter of principle. He regrets to be com- 
pelled, even in an occasional instance, to go contrary 
to the sentiment of the Southern people, or a large 
part of them, but he can not consent to be guided by 
objections to possible appointees, when those objec- 
tions relate solely to the color of the men and not to 
their efficiency, character or reputability. 

It is not surprising that a President who holds these 
views, and is willing to stand by them, should get into 
trouble with the people of the South. The principles 
which the President holds so dear are directly antago- 
nistic to the traditions and beliefs of the Southern 
whites. Hence it was quite natural that two notable 
incidents should occur to illustrate the radical differ- 
ences of opinion between the President and the South- 
ern people. These incidents are still attracting a vast 
amount of attention, in the North as well as the South. 
Acting upon the advice of a friend in whose judgment 
he had perfect confidence, the President named W. D. 
Crum, a negro and a physician, to be Collector of the 
Port at Charleston, S. C. 


The Appointment of Dr. Crum 


In the Crum appointment the President seriously 
offended the people of the South. They declare that 
their feelings, their prejudices and their traditions are 
entitled to some consideration. ‘They are as frank as 
the President. They object to Dr. Crum because he 
is a negro, and for no other reason. Why they object 
to negroes as Federal officials is a long story, involved 
in the whole social problem of the South. There is 
such a problem—a race problem—among them, and 
they are dealing with it in their own way. It is a 
home question, which must be met at home. They 
can’t permit the North to fix their social standards for 
them, any more than the North would permit the 
South to fix theirs. Growing out of this social prob- 
lem are certain prejudices, traditions and principles. 
They are fixed and certain, They can’t be changed or 
molded from without, and no one from without has 


The New York 


the way to the river, is the district which they 

call the Ghetto. An overwhelmingly large pro- 
portion of its population is Jewish. The people are 
nearly all of them very poor. Most of them are still 
in the alphabet of free government. They have won- 
derfully high ideals, poetic ideals, but it is very hard 
for them to talk and think in the terms of the born 
American. 

The Ghetto as a Transformer 


Electricians have a piece of mechanism they call a 
transformer. It changes the quality of a current of 
electricity so that a current which is useless for some 
specific purpose may be made exactly suited to the 
demands of the apparatus in which it is to be applied. 
The Ghetto is perhaps best understood by those who 
regard it as a transformer of the human current from 
the Old World into the New—and especially so much of 
that current as is impelled toward this country by the 
European oppression of the Jews. 

Because most of the Jewish immigrants are very 
poor, and furthermore, because they come of an ele- 
ment in the European population that has never heard 
much of aseptics or even of the high social value of 
common soap, many very worthy Americans have fallen 
into the habit of regarding them all as hopelessly ig- 
norant and debased. This estimate of the transplanted 
Russian or Roumanian or Austricn or Hungarian sed 
has not made easier the process of transforming him 


T THE EAST of New York's famous Bowery, all 


into an enthusiastic, appreciative, creditable American. 
The lesson has been slowly learned by those who started 
out as reformers rather than as transformers. The 
miserable poverty of the East Side Jew, his meekness 
under the hand of oppression and his plaintive eager- 
ness to make a good American citizen out of himself, 
inspired the erection of many institutions within the 
boundaries of the Ghetto for his uplifting. Nearly all 
of these institutions are now conducted with the pur- 
pose of letting the Ghetto boy and girl raise them- 
selves, rather than with any notion of pushing them 
up. The Ghetto has taught intruding charity to seek 
other methods of satisfying itself and to send teachers 
and companions into the Ghetto instead of free soup 
and free clap-trap talk. The pride of the Jew and the 
ambition of the Jew have vindicated themselves nobly 
in the face of the temptation, which, above all others, 
must appeal to a Jew most subtly—that of getting sub- 
stantial things for nothing. 

New York’s Ghetto people are censured for not going 
into less thickly settled parts of the city. It is pointed 
out that they pay rent in Hester Street and Clinton 
Street and Norfolk Street and Chrystie Street which 
is far greater than the rent they would have to pay in 
much more comfortable parts of the city, where they 
would be less crowded, where their children would 
have more room for recreation and where the air would 
be purer and the opportunity for earning money greater. 
But we might as well censure a blind kitten’ for not 
going out on its own initiative into the busy world. 


any right to attempt todoso. The serious com- 
plaint which the Southern whites make against 
President Roosevelt is that he enters their sec- 
tion with the power of his office, and attempts to 
override their principles and ideas and force his 
, own upon them; and that, they stoutly declare, 
is not a proper function of the President of a com- 
mon country. 

In reply to the President’s declaration that he will 
not refuse to appoint a man simply because he is black, 
the people of South Carolina charge that Dr. Crum was 
appointed for no other reason than that he is a black. 
In other words, they say Crum was chosen for political 
reasons, and that the appointment is expected to take 
care of the South Carolina delegation to the Republi- 
can National Convention of next year. Some of the 
best men in the South, warm friends of the President, 
hold that the appointment of colored men to Federal 
office is a mistake, and instead of a help to the negroes 
is a positive injury to the race. It stirs up the race 

uestion and adds to the bitterness of feeling. The 
riends of the President deny that Dr. Crum was ap- 
pointed because he is a negro and for political pur- 
poses. They declare that of all the candidates for the 
place he had the best qualifications, and was appointed 
on that ground and no other. A member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet declares that the Democrats of Missis- 
sippi elect a good many negroes to such local offices as 
justice of the peace and constable, and that it is oniy 
when the President appoints a colored man that a rum- 
pus is raised in the Southern newspapers. 


The Indianola Post-Office Case 


President Roosevelt’s order closing the post-office at 
Indianola, Miss., has increased the discontent of the 
Southern people with the present Administration. At 
this writing the facts are involved in a great deal of 
doubt. Senator McLaurin, of Mississippi, has pre- 
sented the testimony of a number of prominent men 
of Indianola to the effect that Mrs. Cox, the postmis- 
tress, was not coerced into resigning, that she volun- 
tarily left the office and the town, and that on her return 
she should have ample protection. On the other hand, 
Postmaster-General Payne has a special report on the 
case made by post-office inspectors, which shows that 
on account of the state of public feeling Mrs. Cox had 
to resign; that it would not have been safe for her to 
remain in the office; that for ten years the whites had 
been protesting against having their mail handled by 
a colored woman, and that if the postmistress had at- 
tempted to hold on there would have been a tragedy 
of some sort. It is not likely, says the report, that 
Mrs. Cox would have been killed or injured, but she 
and her husband would almost surely have been ‘‘run 
out of town.’’ A mass-meeting of the white people 
was held at Indianola to take action concerning the 
case of ‘‘the nigger postmistress,’’ and Mrs. Cox sent 
her husband, an employé of the railway mail service, 
to this mass-meeting with her letter of resignation. 
Armed with all the facts, President Roosevelt and 
Postmaster-General Payne have declared that they will 
not reopen the Indianola post-office till the sheriff and 
other local authorities guarantee protection for Mrs. 
Cox. Though the Administration would welcome a 
Congressional investigation of this case, it is under- 
stood the Mississippi Senators and Representatives 
do not intend to ask for such an investigation. 

Many Southern statesmen denounce the President’s 
order closing the Indianola post-office as ‘‘high-handed”’ 
and “‘arbitrary,’’ but others frankly admit he could not 
well have done anything else. These fairer critics jus- 
tify the President’s demand of officially guaranteed 
protection for the postmistress, but say the policy of 
appointing negroes in communities where they are not 
wanted is a mistaken one and a sure breeder of trouble. 


Ghetto 


The folks of the Ghetto, who scarcely know enough 
English to understand the predatory demands made 
upon them id the grafters and the oppressors who 
always trail the weak, are quite helpless without that 
support which they get from living together by thou- 
sands. The very thing which in a way keeps them 
down, their gregariousness, makes it possible for them 
to keep up the fight for existence. 


The Outdoor Market 


So it is that the East Side of New York keeps the 
characteristics of a great foreign city with its open-air 
markets. Hriday is the great day of the Jewish quar- 
ter. By common agreement of the people and the 
police Hester Street, more than any other thorough- 
fare, is given over to the push-cart peddlers. The peo- 
ple have brought from the other side of the ocean or 
have inherited the instinct of buying in open-air mar- 
kets. The small merchants have the same instinct of 
selling in the open air. There is no store rent to pay. 
Every merchant starts with the same chance. The 
street is free. A policeman, selected for his good na- 
ture and his tact, has for years been known as ‘‘the 
Mayor of Hester Street.’’ His principal duty is to 
prevent quarrelling between competitors for the choice 
positions nearest favored corners, and to see to it that 
the ‘‘lamplighters’’ do not become involved in too bit- 
ter recriminations. The profession of lamplighting in 
itself speaks loudly of the peculiar social and religious 
atmosphere of the Ghetto. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young French student from Chatillon, 
France, comes to Geneva toward the close of the year 
1602, to pursue his studies. He puts up at the * Bible 
and Hand” on the night of his arrival, and is led into a 
quarrel by Grio, a roistering soldier. Fighting is pre- 
vented by the ye earance of the Syndic, Messer Blondel. 
Mercier seeks lodgings at the house of Mme. Royaume, 
whom his father had known in former times. Her 
daughter tries to persuade him, for some mysterious rea- 
son, not to reside there, but he insists. t su ol that 
night he meets Grio again, and Basterga. eve is a 
mysterious atmosphere about the place, which is only 
deepened when Basterga learns that Mercier is recom- 
mended to the Syndic and intends to call upon him the 
Sollowing day. 


CHAPTER IV 
Caesar Basterga 


IAD it been Claude Mercier’s eye, 

in place of his ear, which at- 
a tended the two men to the room 
f, Di | above, he had remarked—per- 

ApEn haps with surprise, since he 

| ; E had had more than one proof 
\ of Grio’s violent temper—that 
in proportion as they mounted 
the staircase the bully’s crest 
drooped and his arrogance ebbed 
away, until at the door of Bas- 
terga’s chamber it was but a sneaking and shamefaced 
man who crossed the threshold. 

Nor was the reason far to seek. Whatever the rela- 
tions between the two men in public, their relations to 
one another in private were delivered up, stamped and 
sealed in that moment of entrance. While Basterga, 
leaving the other to close the door, 
strode across the room to the window 
and stood gazing out, his back, stern and 
contemptuous, Grio fidgeted and frowned, 
waiting with ill-concealed penitence, un- 
til the other chose to address him. At 
length Basterga turned, and his gleaming 
eyes, his face pale with anger, withered 
his companion. : 

“Again! Again!’ he muttered — it 
seemed he dared not lift his voice. ‘‘ Will 
you never be satisfied until we are broken 
on the wheel? You dog, you! The sooner 
you are broken the better, were that all! 
Ay, and were that all, I could watch the 
bar fall with pleasure! But do you think 
I will see the fruit of years of planning, 
do you think that I will see the reward 
of this brain—this! this! you brainless 
idiot, who know not what a brain is—”’ 
and he tapped his brow repeatedly with 
an earnestness almost grotesque—‘‘do 
you think that I will see this cast away, 
because you swill—swine that you are? 
Swill, and prate in your cups!” 

“’Fore God, I said nothing!’’ Grio 
whined. ‘I said nothing! It was only 
that he would not drink and I—”’ 

“*Made him?” 

‘“‘No, he would not, I say, and we 
were coming to blows. And then—’’ 

‘‘He gave back, did he?”’ 

‘“‘No, Blondel came in.”’ 

Cesar Basterga stretched out his huge 
arms. ‘‘Fool! Fool! Fool!’’ he hissed, 
with a gesture of despair. ‘‘There it is! 
And Blondel, who should have sent you 
to the whipping post, or out of Geneva, 
has to cloak you! And men ask why, 
and what there is between our most up- 
right Syndic and a drunken, bragging—”’ 

“Softly,” Grio muttered, with a flash 
of sullen resentment. ‘‘Softly, Messer 
Basterga! I—’’ 

‘“‘A drunken, swilling, prating pig?’ 
the other persisted. ‘‘A broken soldier 
living on an hour of chance service? 
Pooh, man,’’ with contempt, ‘‘do not 
threaten me! Do you think that I do 
not know you more than half craven? 
The lad below there would cut your 
comb yet, did I suffer it! But that is 
not the point. The point is that you 
must needs advertise the world that you 
and my lord the Syndic are hail-fellows, 
and the world will ask why! Or he 
must deal with you as you deserve, and 
out you go from Geneva!”’ 

‘‘Per Bacco! Iam not the only soldier,”’ 
Grio muttered, ‘“‘who ruffles it here!’’ 

“No! And is not that half our battle?’’ 
Basterga rejoined, gazing on him with massive scorn. 
“To make use of them, and their grumbling, and their 
little love for the Venerable Company of Pastors who 
rule us! Such men are our tools, tools only, and sense- 
less tools, for, Geneva won for the Grand Duke, and 
what will they be the better save in the way of a little 








more license and a little more drink? But for you I had 
something better! Is the little farm in Piedmont not 
worth a month’s abstinence? Is drink money for your 
old age, when else you must starve, or stab in the pur- 
lieus of Genoa, not worth one month’s sobriety? But 
you must needs for the sake of a single night’s 
debauch ruin me and get yourself broken on the 
wheel?”’ 

Grio shrank under his eye. ‘There is no harm 
done,’’ he muttered at last. ‘‘Nobody suspects what 
is between us.’’ 

‘‘How do you know that? Do you think it is natural 
Blondel should favor such as you?”’ 

“It will not be the first time Geneva cloak has cov- 
ered Genoa velvet.’’ 

“Velvet!’’ Basterga repeated with a sneer, ‘“‘Rags 
rather.’’ And then more quickly, ‘‘But that is not 
all, nor the half. Do you think Blondel, who is on 
the point, Blondel who will and will not, and on whom 
all must turn, Blondel the upright, the impeccable, the 
patriotic, without whom we can do nothing, and who I 
tell you, blockhead, hangs in the balance—do you 
think he likes it? Or is the more inclined to trust his 
life with us when he sees us brawlers, toss-pots, com- 
mon swillers? Do you think he on whom I am bring- 
ing to bear all the resources of this brain—this!’’ and 
again the big man tapped his forehead with tragic 
earnestness—‘‘and whom you could as much move to 
side with us, as you could move yonder peak of the 
Jura from its base—do you think he will deem better 
of our part for this?’’ 

‘Well, no.’’ 

‘“‘No! No, a thousand times!’’ 

“But I count drunk the same as sober for that!” 
Grio cried, plucking up, and with a gleam of defiance 
in hiseye. ‘‘For it is my opinion that you have no 
more chance of moving him than I have! And so to 





“You brainless idiot!’’ 


be plain you have it, Messer Basterga. For how are 


Mar to move him? With what?”’ 
“cc y? 


‘‘With money?’ Grio continued with a fluency which 
showed he spoke that on which he had thought. ‘‘He 
is rich, and ten thousand crowns would not buy him. 





And the Grand Duke, much as he craves Geneva, will 
not spend over boldly.”’ 

‘No, not with money.”’ 

‘With power and rank, then? Will he make him 
governor of Geneva? No, for he dare not trust him. 
And less than that, what is it to Syndic Blondel, whose 
word to-day is all but law in Geneva?’ 

‘No, nor with power,’’ Basterga answered quietly. 

“Is it with revenge, then? There are men I know 
who love revenge. But he is not of the south, and at 
such a risk revenge were dearly bought.”’ 

“‘No, nor with revenge.”’ 

‘“‘A woman,then? For that is all that is left,’’ Grio 
rejoined in triumph. For once he had spoken out, he 
had put himself on a level with his master, he had 
worsted him—or he was much mistaken. ‘Perhaps, 
from the way you have played with the little prude 
below, it is a woman. But they are plenty even in 
Geneva, and he is rich and old.”’ 

“No, nor with a woman.’’ 

“Then with what?’’ 

‘‘With this!’ Basterga replied. And for the third 
time, drawing himself up to his full height, he tapped 
his brow. ‘‘Do you doubt its power?”’ 

For answer Grio shrugged his shoulders, his manner 
sullen and contemptuous. 

“You do?” 

‘I don’t see how it works, Messer Basterga,”’ the 
veteran muttered. ‘‘I say not you have not good wits. 
But the best of wits must have its means and method. 
It is not by wishing and willing—”’ 

‘*How know you that?’’ 

“Eh?” 

‘‘How know you that?’’ Basterga repeated with sud- 
den energy, and he shook a massive finger before the 
other’s eyes. ‘‘But how know you anything,’’ he con- 
tinued with disdain, ‘‘dolt, imbecile, rudiment, that you 
are? Ay, and blind to boot, for it was 
but the other day I worked a miracle 
before you, and you learned nothing 
from it.’ 

“It is no question of miracles,’’ the 
other muttered doggedly; ‘‘but of how 
you will persuade Syndic Blondc. :”’ 

“Is itso? Then tell me this: The girl 
below who smacked your face a m-nth 
back because you laid a hand upon her 
wrist, and who would have had you put 
to the door the same day—how did I 
tame her? Can you tell me that?’ 

Grio’s face fell remarkably. ‘‘No, mas- 
ter,’ hesaid, nodding. “I grantit. I can 
not. A wilder filly was never handled.”’ 


“So! And yet I tamed her. And she 
suffers you! She’s sport for us within 
bounds. Yet do you think she likes it 


when you paw her hand or lay your 
dirty arm about her waist, or steal a 
kiss? Think you the blood mounts and 
ebbs for nothing? Or the tears rise and 
the lip trembles and the limbs shake for 
sheer pleasure? I tell you, if eyes could 
slay, you had breathed your last some 


weeks ago.”’ 

“I know,’’ Grio answered, nodding 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I have wondered and 
wondered how you did it.’’ 

“T did it?” 

“Vea.” 


“And you do not understand—with 
what?”’ 

Grio shook his head. 

“Then why mistrust me now, block- 
head, when I say that as I charmed her 
I can charm Blondel? Ay, and more 
easily. You know not how I did the one 
or shall do the other,’’ the big man con: 
tinued. ‘‘But what of that?” Andina 
louder voice, and with a gusto which 
showed how genuine was his delight in 
the metre, 

“Pauci quos zquus amavit 
Jupiter aut ardens evexit ad zthera virtus 
Dis geniti potuere,” 
he mouthed. ‘‘But that,’’ he added, look- 
ing scornfully at his confederate, ‘‘is 
Greek to you!”’ 

Grio’s altered aspect, his crestfalien 
air, owned the virtue of the argument if 
not of the citation; which he did not un- 
derstand. He drew a deep breath. ‘‘Mon 
Dieu,”’ he said, ‘‘if you do do it, Messer 
Basterga—’”’ 

‘I shall do it,’’ Basterga retorted, ‘‘if 
you do not spoil all-with your drunken 
tricks!’’ 

Grio was silent a moment, sunk appar- 
ently in reflection. His bloodshot eyes 
travelled respectfully and even timidly over the ob- 
jects about him. The room in which he found him- 
self was, indeed, no common room, either in aspect 
or furnishing. It boasted, it is true, none of the 
weird properties, the skulls and corpse-lights, dead 
hands, and waxen masks with which the necromancer 
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of that day sought to impress the vulgar mind. In 
place of these a multitude of objects, quaint, curi- 
ous or valuable, filled that half of the room which was 
further from the fire-hearth. On the wall, flanked 
by a lute and some strange-looking rubrical calen- 
dars, were three or four silver discs, engraved with 
the signs of the Zodiac; these hung in such a po- 
sition as to catch the light which entered through 
the heavily leaded casement. On the window-seat 
below a pile of Plantins and Elzevirs threatened to 
bury a steel casket. On the table, rolls of vellum and 
papyrus peeping from metal cylinders leaned against 
a row of brass-bound folios. A handsome fur covering 
masked the truckle-bed, but this, too, bore its share of 
books; as did two or three long trunks covered with 
stamped and gilded leather which stood against the 
wall and were so long that the ladies of the day had 
the credit of hiding their gallants in them. On stools 
lay more books, and. yet more books, with a medley of 
other things; a silver flagon and some arms, a chess- 
board, an enamelled triptych and the like. 

In a word, this half of the room wore the aspect of a 
library, low-roofed and richly furnished. The other 
half, partly divided from it by a curtain, struck the 
eye differently. A stove of peculiar fashion, equipped 
with a powerful bellows, cumbered the hearth; and 
before this, on a long table, were ranged a profusion of 
phials and retorts, glass vessels of odd shapes and 
earthen pots. Crucibles and alembics stood in the 
ashes before the stove, and on a side-table placed under 
the window were scattered a set of silver scales, a 
chemist’s mask and a number of similar objects. Cards 
bearing abstruse calculations hung everywhere on the 
walls, and over the fireplace, inscribed in gold and 
black letters, the Greek word ‘‘EUREKA”’ was con- 
spicuous. 

The existence of such a room in the quiet house in 
the Corraterie was little suspected by the neighbors, 
and if known would have amazed them. To Grio its 
aspect was familiar; but even he had not shaken off his 
awe of the unknown and the magical. He looked about 
him now, and after a pause: 

“I suppose you do it—with these,’’ he murmured; 
and with an almost imperceptible shiver he pointed to 
the crucibles. 

‘‘With these?’’ Basterga exclaimed, and had the other 
ascribed supernatural virtues to the cinders or the bel- 
lows, he could not have thrown greater scorn into his 
words. ‘‘Do you think I ply this base mechanic-art for 
aught but to profit by the ignorance of the vulgar? 
Or think by pots and pans and mixing vile substances 
to make this, which by nature is this, into that which 
by nature it is not! I,a scholar? A scholar? No, I 
tell you, there was never alchemist yet could trans- 
mute but one thing—poor into rich, rich into poor!’’ 

‘**But,’’ Grio murmured with a look and in a voice of 
disappointment, ‘‘is not that the true transmutation 
which a thousand have died seeking, and one here and 
there, it is rumored, has found? From lead to gold, 
Messer Basterga?”’ 

‘*Ay, but the lead is the poor Alchemist who gets 
gold from his patron by his trick. And the gold is the 
poor fool who finds him in his living, and being sucked 
turns to lead! There you have your transmutation.”’ 

“Yet—”’ 

‘‘There is no yet!’’ 

“‘But Agrippa,’’ Grio persisted, ‘‘who sojourned in 
Geneva and of whom, master, you speak daily—was he 
not a learned man?” 

‘*Ay, even as I am!’’ Cesar Basterga answered, swell- 
ing visibly with pride. ‘‘But constrained as I am to 
play the baser trade, and stoop to that we see and touch 
and smell! Faugh! What lot more cursed than to quit 
the pure ether of Latinity for the lower region of mat- 
ter? And in place of cultivating the /zter@ humanzores, 
which is the true cultivation of the mind, and setsa 
man, mark you, sirrah, on a level with princes, to stoop 
to handle virgin milk and dragon’s blood, as they style 
their vile mixtures; or else grope in dead men’s bodies 
for the thing which killed them. Which isa pure han- 
dicraft and cheirergon, unworthy a scholar, who stoops 
of right to naught but the goose-quill!’’ 

‘‘And yet, master, by these same things—’”’ 

‘*Men grow rich,’’ Basterga cried with a sneer, ‘‘and 
get power! Ay, and the bastard sits in the chair of the 
legitimate, and pure learning goes bare while the seek- 
ers after the Stone and the Elixir (who in these days 
are descending to invent even lesser things and smaller 
advantages that in the learned tongues have not so 
much as names) grow in princes’ favor and draw on 
their treasuries! But what says Seneca? ‘It is not the 
office of Philosophy to teach men to use their hands. 
The object of her lessons is to form the soul and the 
taste.’ And Aldus Vanuctus, vir doctissimus magis- 
ter noster,’’ and here he raised his hand to his head as 
if he would uncover, ‘‘says also the same, but in a 
Latinity more pure and translucent, as is his custom.”’ 

Grio scratched his head. The other’s vehemence, 
whether he sneered or praised, flew high above his dull 
understanding. He had his share of the reverence for 
learning, which marked the ignorant of that age; but 
to what better end, he pondered stupidly, could learn- 
ing be directed than to the discovery of that which 
must make its owner the most enviable of mortals, the 
master of wealth and youth and pleasure! It was not 
to this, however, that he directed his objection; the 
argumentum ad hominem came more easily to him. 
‘But you do this?”’ he said, pointing to the parapher- 
nalia about the stove. 

‘‘Ay,”’ Basterga rejoined with vehemence. ‘And 
why, my friend? Because the noble rewards and the 
consideration which former times bestowed on learn- 
ing are to-day diverted to baser pursuits! Erasmus 
was the friend of princes and the correspondent of 
kings. Della Scala was the companion of an emperor, 
Morus, the Englishman, the right arm of a king. And 
I, Cesar Basterga of Padua, bred in the pure Latinity 
of our Master Manucius, yield to none of these. Yet 
am I, if I would live, forced to stoop ad vulgus captan- 
dum! I must kneel that I may rise! I must wade 
through the mire of this base pursuit that I may reach 
the firm ground of wealth and learned ease. But think 
you that I am the dupe of the art wherewith I dupe 
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others? Or, that once I have my foot on firm ground 
I will stoop again to the things of matter and sense. 
No, by Hercules!’ the big man continued, his eye 
kindling, his form dilating. ‘‘This feat that should 
supply me for life, performed, Casar Basterga of 
Padua will know how to add to those laurels which 
he has already gained 


The bays of Scala and the wreaths of More, 
Erasmus’ palm and that which Lipsius wore.” 


And in a kind of frenzy the scholar fell to pacing the 
floor, now and again mouthing hexameters, now and 
again spurning with his foot a pot or an alembic which 
had the ill luck to lie in his path. Grio watched him, 
and, watching him, grew only more puzzled. He could 
have understood a moral shrinking from the enterprise 
on which they were both embarked. He could have 
understood—he had superstition enough—a moral dis- 
taste for alchemy and those practices of the black art 
which his mind connected with it. But this superiority 
of the scholar, this aloofness, not from the treachery 
but from the handicraft, was beyond him. And for 
that reason it imposed on him the more. 

Not the less for this, however, was he importunate 
to know wherein Basterga trusted. To rave of 
Scholarship and Scaliger was one thing; to bring 
Blondel into the plot which was to transfer Geneva to 
Savoy and strike the heaviest blow at the Reformed 
that had been struck in that generation, was another, 
quite another. The Syndic was disaffected; that was 
true, he knew it. But to parley with the Grand Duke’s 
emissaries, and strive to get and give not, that again 
was one thing; while, to betray the town and deliver 
it, tied and bound, into the hands of its arch-enemy 
was another and a far more weighty matter. One, too, 
to which in Grio’s judgment—and he had seen and 
weighed many men—the magistrate would never be 
brought. 

‘Shall you need my aid with him?’ he asked after a 
while, seeing the scholar still wrapped in thought. The 
question was not lacking in craft. 

“Your aid? With whom?” 

‘“‘With Messer Blondel.”’ 

‘““Pshaw, man,”’ Basterga answered, rousing himself 
peevishly. ‘‘I had forgotten him and was thinking of 
that villain Scioppius and his tract against Joseph Jus- 
tus. Do you know,”’ he continued with a snort of in- 
dignation, ‘‘that in his Hyperbolimzus, not content 
with the statement that Joseph Justus left his laun- 
dress’s bill at Louvain unpaid, he alleges that I—I, 
Czsar Basterga—was broken on the wheel at Munster 
a year ago for the murder of a gentleman!’’ 

Grio turned a shade paler. ‘‘If this business mis- 
carry,’’ he said, ‘‘the statement may prove within a 
year of the mark. Or nearer, at any rate, than may 
please us!”’ 

Basterga smiled disdainfully. ‘‘Think it not!’’ he 
answered, extending his arms and yawning with un- 
affected sincerity. ‘‘There was never scholar yet died 
on the wheel.’ 

**No?’’ 

“No, friend, no. Nor will, unless it be Scioppius, 
and he is unworthy the name of scholar. No, we have 
our disease and die of it, but it is not that. Neverthe- 
less,’’ he continued with magnanimity, ‘‘I will not deny 
that when Master Pert-Tongue downstairs put our 
names together so pat, it scared me. It scared me. 
For how many chances were there against such an 
accident? Or what room to think it an accident, when 
he spoke clearly with the anzmus pugnandz? No, 
it is not for me to deny that he touched me home.”’ 
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Grio nodded grimly. ‘‘I would we were rid of him!’’ 
he growled. ‘‘The young viper! I foresee danger from 
him.”’ 

‘‘Possibly,’’ Basterga replied. ‘‘Possibly. In that 
‘case Measures must be taken. But I hope there may 
be no necessity. And, now, I expect Messer Blondel in 
an hour, and have need, my friend, of thought and 
solitude before he comes. Knock at my door at eight 
this evening and I may have news for you.”’ 

“You don’t think to resolve him to-night?’’ Grio 
muttered with a look of incredulity. 


“It may be. I do not know. In the meantime 
silence and keep sober!’ 
**Ay, ay ied 


‘‘But it is more than ay, ay!’ Basterga retorted with 
irritation, with something of the temper, indeed, which 
he had betrayed at the beginning of the interview. 
‘“‘Scholars die otherwise, but many a broken soldier 
has come to the wheel! So do you havea care of it! 
If you do not—’’ 

“T have said I will!’ Grio cried sharply. ‘‘Enough 
scolding, master. I’ve a notion you'll find your own 
task a little beyond your hand. See if I am not right!”’ 
he added. And with this show of temper on his side 
also, he went out and shut the door sharply behind 
him. 

Basterga stood a few moments in thought. 


“Dimidium facti, qui bene coepit, habet!’’ 


he muttered. And, shrugging his shoulders, he looked 
about him, judging with an artistic eye the effect which 
the room would have on another. Apparently he was 
not perfectly content with it, for, stepping to one of 
the long trunks, he drew from it a gold chain, some 
medals, and a jewelled dagger, and flung these care- 
lessly on a box in a corner. He set up the alembics 
and pipkins which he had overturned, and here and 
there he opened a black-lettered folio, discovered an 
inch or two of crabbed Hebrew, or the corner of an 
illuminated script. A cameo dropped in one place, a 
clay figure of Minerva set up in another, completed the 
picture. 

His next proceeding was less intelligible. He un- 
earthed from the pile of duodecimos on the window 
seat the steel casket which has been mentioned. It 
was about twelve inches long and as many wide, and 
as deep as it was broad. Wrought in high relief on 
the front appeared an elaborate representation of 
Christ healing the sick; on each end, below a mas- 
sive ring, appeared a similar design. ‘The box had an 
appearance of strength out of proportion to its size, 
and was furnished with two locks protected and partly 
hidden by tiny shields. 

Basterga, handling it gently, polished it awhile with 
a cloth, and then bearing it to the inner end of the room 
he set it on a bracket beside the hearth. This place 
was evidently made for it, for on either side of the 
bracket hung a steel chain and padlock, with which 
and the rings the scholar proceeded to secure the 
casket to the wall. This done, he stepped back and 
contemplated the arrangement with a smile of con- 
temptuous amusement. 

“It is neither so large as the Horse of Troy,’’ he 
murmured complacently, ‘‘nor so small as the Wafer 
that purchased Paris. It is neither so deep as hell, nor 
so high as heaven, nor so craftily fastened a wise man 
may not open it, nor so strong a fool may not smash it. 
But it may suffice. Messer Blondel is no Solomon, 
and may swallow this as well as another thing. In 
which event, ‘Ave atque vale, Geneva!’ But here he 
comes. And now to play the game!” 


At last 


(To be continued) 
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The Story of an Apparently Serious and Complicated Situation 
which, after all, is Shown to be a Perfectly Simple Matter 


ladies in court costume 

in the space adjoining 
the throne room. It was like a corner of a great barn, 
dimly lighted and almost devoid of furniture. 
draught came from some indeterminate quarter, and 
this put the old Duchess de Montrouge, who had a 
cold in the head, in an ill humor. 

There were not chairs enough to accommodate all the 
ladies, and many of them stood or walked about, wait- 
ing for the moment when they would be ushered into 
the grand salon. 

This was no petty principality, but a large, powerful 
kingdom having possessions in all of the four quarters 
of the earth. For reasons of state its name can not be 
mentioned, but the reigning monarch was of the his- 
toric family of Jarret-Grossier. 

The Duchess de Montrouge, who by virtue of her 
rank and age was held in great awe by most of the 
court ladies, was talking to a young countess who was 
to be present at her first drawing-room on this even- 
ing. This young lady, the Countess Amandine, who 
was very pretty in her dress of pale blue and her pow- 
dered hair, in which a number of jewels shone, had 
just ventured a remark to the effect that the floor was 
rather dirty. 

“If you don’t find anything worse than that to com- 
plain of here, my dear, yeu’ll he lucky,’’ said the duchess 
snappishly. 

“Oh, I’m not complaining,’’ answered the countess, 
‘fonly it’s so different from in there,’’ she cast a glance 
toward the adjoining throne room, which was richly 
carpeted, the walls being hung with beautiful tapes- 
tries. The throne stood upon a velvet dais over which 
was a golden canopy. 

‘“‘Oh, of course,”’ said the duchess, ‘‘but it’s—hem— 
none too clean in there either.”’ 

Her words may have been intended to convey a 


T iadies were about thirty 


By Francis M. Livingston 





double meaning; if so, it 
was lost upon the Countess 
Amandine. She was looking 
at a young lady who had just entered the room. This 
was a tall, slight, yet beautifully formed girl of twenty. 
She was dressed in some filmy white stuf, Her décol- 
leté corsage was embroidered with seed pearls. Around 
her neck was a circlet of magnificent diamonds. 

‘“‘Who is she?’’ asked the Countess Amandine, her 
eyes frankly avowing her admiration. The duchess 
made a most undignified sound resembling a snort. 
Now, this was the Princess Etelka, who was hated not 
only by the duchess but by nearly every other woman 
in the room. Beyond the fact that the princess was 
young and beautiful, there was no real reason for this 
feeling, as she was a most amiable person. Perhaps it 
was because the king at every drawing-room made a 
point of directly addressing the princess, a distinction 
which was conferred upon none of the other court 
ladies. He always used the same words, turning to 
the young lady after some rather banal utterance and 
saying: ‘‘I am certain the Princess Etelka will not dis- 
agree with me.’’ And the Princess Etelka, inclining 
her beautiful head, invariably replied, ‘‘No, your High- 
ness.’’ These were the only words she was ever heard 
to say to him, ‘‘No, your Highness.”’ 

The Duchess de Montrouge had broadly hinted that 
there were occasions when the Princess Etelka did not 
say ‘‘No, your Highness,’’ to the king, but the duchess 
was known to be a’very ill-natured and gossiping per- 
son. There were many, however, who were only too 
glad to believe her. : 

Suddenly the king appeared—a tall, sad-looking man 
with dark curling hair and beard. His long purple robe 
was carried over his arm. He looked neither to the 
right nor the left as he passed through the room. Only 
two of the ladies who were seated rose, and they did it 
so deliberately and nonchalantly that no respect was 
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implied in the action. It might almost have 
been accidental, as they passed at once to the 
opposite side of the room where the duchess 
stoutly kept her seat. ‘I think his Nibs looks 
a bit groggy to-night,’’ said one of these two 
ladies, a thin creature in an unbecoming dress 
of green velvet. English was the language 
of the court, and the ladies, who delighted to 
throw aside all restraint of etiquette when 
not in the presence chamber, revelled in such 
Anglo-Saxon slang as they knew. 

“I think Liberman has been making it hot 
for him,” said the duchess. 

“Oh, Liberman makes me tired,’ said the 
green velvet lady, ‘‘that man’s no gen- 
tleman.”” - 

In truth, the king was not popular, but it 
was well known that he was nothing but a 
figure-head. He spoke no thought which had 
not its origin in a more powerful brain, and 
every action was directed by another stronger 
will, that of the dreaded Liberman, the power 

ehind the throne. 

The Princess Etelka, who was passing, 

aused a moment as she heard them speak- 
ing of his Highness. ‘‘He doesn’t bother 
about Liberman,”’ she said, in her low, dulcet 
tones; ‘the truth is the poor man is suffer- 
ing dreadfully from insomnia.” 

“Madame is an auvhority,”’ said the duchess 


loud enough for the princess to hear as the . 


latter passed on. 

The young Countess Amandine was the 
only member of the group who had the grace 
to blush. ' 

“T heard something about her to-day,” said 
the Baroness Rondheim, a woman of the 
pigeon type, dressed in ruby silk; ‘‘she was 
out in de park in her automobile. A man 
who was with me said he used to know her 
in London, and that her mother keeps a deli- 
catessen shop in the Strand.” 

“Oh!” cried the Countess Amandine at the 
utterance of this cruellest slander yet. The 
other women seemed perfectly unmoved. 
Indeed, it was no very surprising thing the 
had heard. Some of the ladies of high rank 
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in this singular court had sprung from stran- 
ger places than delicatessen shops. 

“I'd like to know what we're waiting for,”’ 
said a plethoric lady in white silk with bro- 
caded pink stripes; ‘it’s away past the hour.”’ 

Nobody answered her, for she was greatly 
disliked on account of her record. She was 
said to have been a great beauty in her youth 
and still had very small feet. As she moved 
away the Baroness Rondheim said, ‘See, her 
dress is gaping in the back.”’ 

“I wilt go tell her,” said the Countess 
Amandine, starting forward. 

‘Indeed, you shall do nothing of the kind,” 
said the duchess, putting forth a restraining 
hand. The countess drew back, her generous 
impulse yielding to the authority of the older 
woman. The Countess Amandine was fast 
becoming initiated into the ways of the court. 

A large black cat came forward out of the 
dim background and stood in the centre of 
the room, his yellow eyes moving slowly from 
side to side. ‘‘Ah,”’ cried the Baroness Rond- 
heim, ‘“‘the horrid creature’s got a mouse!”’ 
Several women screamed and four of them 
jumped upon chairs. 

‘‘Pooh,”’ sniffed the duchess, ‘timid young 
things! Come, Tom, good Tom; I wish you 
could catch them all; the place is alive with 
them.”’ 

The grand salon was suddenly illumined 
with a blaze of light, and strains of gay music 
were heard. The king mounted the throne. 
At the same moment a stout man with a red 
face appeared in the anteroom. He entered 
quite unceremoniously. The Baroness Rond- 
heim, who was nearest him, had not even a 
chance to cry, ‘‘Pfst—Liberman!”’ 

‘‘What's the racket out here?”’ #e asked 
fiercely. ‘I want you court ladies to under- 
stand that there’s to be no talking in this 
scene as there was last night, or somebody 
will get fined fifty cents. Come, get your 
places, we’re going to ring up right away.” 

Five minutes later, with crash of cymbals 
and blare of trumpets, the curtain rose on 
the first act of ‘‘A Court Intrigue.” 





The Fashionable Walk 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


ECELIA contends that a fresh veil, well 
put on, adds ten dollars to a girl’s ap- 
earance, while a proper walk stands 
for fifty dollars at least. When questioned 
as to what is oF in.ned walk, she explains it 
as the ‘‘approved hygienic gait and carriage 
modified by a judicious respect for fashion.” 
At first glance this seems a very simple way 
to’ enhance one’s appearance at a saving of 
sixty dollars. The tresh veil is within any 
one’s reach, and as to the hygienic laws of 
the proper walk, we have all heard until we 
could recite in our sleep the rules about the 
ball of the foot and the straight line dropped 
fromthe chin. But it is the fashionable modi- 
fication that is the trick—or the art—whereby 
Cecelia derives her expensive air: the tying 
of the veil that marks her above the crowd. 
In neither veil nor walk is Cecelia ever ex- 
treme. Judiciously fashionable, she stipu- 
lates: the ‘‘judicious” marking her claim to 
breeding. hen pompadours are ordered to 
the forehead, Cecelia’s droops forward with 
the rest; but you will never see it lumping 
into one eye; and there is always the little in- 
dividual touch of Cecelia in its arrangement, 
as though the fashion had been adapted to 
her rather than she to the fashion. She took 
up athletics when others did, but her walk 
did not degenerate into a sloping stride: it 
merely became stronger and freer, betraying 
her athletic but not obnoxiously advertising 
the fact. She was the nice girl who played 
golf—not the golf girl. 

The golf walk is still abroad in the land: it 
is a challenge, a declaration of rights, a cli- 
max ot assertiveness. It is not content 
merely to indorse those excellent innova- 
tions, the short skirt and the extension sole— 
it rubs them into the point of rousing antago- 
msm. It is marked by a loosely swinging - 
arm, a slump forward from the hip at every 
stride, and a slant of the body from the waist 
as though the shoulders were trying to get 
ahead of the feet. It has neither grace nor 
dignity, nor even that indefinable attraction 
vulgarly known as style. Speed and con- 
spicuousness seem to be its only reasons for 
existing. 

This fashion of walk came close on the 
heels of one that was its extreme opposite. 
Indeed, the two were almost contemporary, 
and you might have found both 1n the same 
Sack any day for many months. This was 
a fluffy, pe , delicate little feminine patter 
that should have been named the frou-frou. 
The skirts, as many and as frilled as possi- 
ble, were gathered up in front with both 
helpless little hands, the body drooping slen- 
derly forward, the insteps well revealed, so 
that the owner seemed perpetually about to 
venture over a muddy crossing in a French 

icture. It was the revolt of the eternal 

eminine from a long course of new woman, 
the saving spring backward it always makes 
when me onion d on the verge of common- 
sense. You may convince a woman that the 
short skirt and the uncompressed waist are 
the first law of sanity: that curling-tongs and 
face-powder work against the true, innate 
human beauty: that little affectations and 
tricks of eyes are behind the times in this 
age of straightforward, fine, sensible ideals. 
You can lead her to consent to all this with 
high enthusiasm and to thank the gods that 
She was born in this enlightened age. And 
then two days later you will see her rigor- 
ously straight-fronted, curled and powdered, 
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displaying all the follies of the original Eve 
for the benefit of the man beside her. Per- 
haps it is a pity, perhaps it isn't. There 1s 
no use in consulting the man. On such sub- 
jects as this he is both unintelligent and 
unreliable. 

Perhaps the strangest vagary that ever 
crept into the feminine method of locomo- 
tion was the famous ‘‘Grecian bend”’ of the 
early seventies. Old Greece, land of flowing 
lines, would have turned in her grave could 
she have seen the constricted, mincing atti- 
tude labelled with her name. The body was 
thrown into an artificial curve, chest forward, 
head back, elbows tight at the sides and the 
two hands held breast high, the whole giving 
a very good imitation of a kangaroo. The 
fashion was laughed at unmercifully, but it 
persisted long enough to mark itself on his- 
tory as definitely as the hoopskirt did, and 
is remembered with the same tolerant amuse- 
ment. 

A walk that was an outgrowth of the Gre- 
cian bend might well have been called ‘‘the 
proudie.”’ It involved a haughty switching 
of the skirts from side to side by a swaying 
motion of the back, — all that was 
elegantly disdainful. slight elevation ot 
the nose accompanied it. The little girls 
of the day, when they played lady, had 
only to pin a shawl on in back and then 
switch their little persons right and left at 
every step to get a perfect illusion of high 
fashion. Traces of that waggling walk may 
still be seen among the vulgar when they are 
out in holiday finery. 

Who starts these strange fashions that set 
a whole race walking to a new measure? 
Does a great personage accidentally exhibit 
some trick of gait in public, to be carried 
abroad by the servile crowd? The foolish 
high handshake of a few years past started, 
they say, from an injury to an illustrious arm, 
forcing it to that position; while the jewelled 
or velvet collarettes worn with low-necked 
gowns came from a defect in a royal throat. 
Are we caricaturing some one’s misfortune 
when we fall into a new mode of carriage? 
Or do these things come from the stage, 
where an actress may set a fashion for two 
continents in a single night? Or is it just 
spontaneous generation, a thing in the air, a 
microbe of vanity that falls on every one at 
once? Cecelia says that skirts are held up in 
the back now, with one hand, or drawn about 
one riding-habit fashion—that two hands 
clutching them at the sides has quite gone 
out, and that the correct walk is still ‘‘Gib- 
vin I give the information for what it is 
worth. 
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The Question 


men began to think when the problems of 

life, social, religious and political, attracted 
so much attention as at this, the dawn of the 
new century. Easily first among the problems 
that engage the best minds of the age is the 
question of divorce, but before we can speak 
intelligently or understand this question scientifi- 
cally, we must consider what marriage is, not only 
from our modern American standpoint, but from a 
religious and civil viewpoint as well. 

.From whatever side we view it there can be no ques- 
tion but that the contract between man and woman 
which we call marriage, be it civil or religious, is the 
most important contract which human beings can make. 

The eminent French writer and scientist, Emile de 
Landor, declares that marriage is more serious than 
death; death, he continues, is not evena blow, not even 
a pulsation, it is a pause in the work of the physical 
organism, the cessation of material energy. But mar- 
riage unrolls the lot of numberless generations, and 
upon the physical condition and mental unfoldment of 
the individuals assuming the marriage relation depends 
the weal or woe of countless human beings and the 
upbuilding or downfall of the social structure. 

Civilization is dependent upon marriage; therefore 
marriage, like civilization, is subject to the law of evo- 
lution, for it contains the problem of human progress 
and the solution of all the problems of life. 


The Ewvolution of Marriage 


Drummond in his ‘‘Ascent of Man’’ declares that 
marriage is not a late arrival, nor is it an afterthought 
in the plan of creation. It did not begin with Adam 
and Eve, in the fabled garden of Eden, nor was it wait- 
ing through long zons of ages for the pious word of 
religion to render it sacred and complete. It is a part 
of the constitution of the eternal cosmos, the result of 
the electric affinity of the first cells of sex life found 
upon the earth. The union of male and female in min- 
eral, plant and animal life is as great as God, as old as 
the universe, and as inevitable and unswerving as the 
law of life. From the very first moment of time it has 
been an eternal part of time. It is the manifestation 
or expression of that divine creative energy or intelli- 
gence which because of our limited knowledge we call 
God. It is the foundation of the world, the progress 
of social evolution and the scientific basis of biology. 
Until it is recognized as such, sociology can only beat 
the air, theology will continue to be a failure, ortho- 
doxy a gigantic pretence and all reform superficial and 
futile. 

From the earliest traces of human life upon the earth 
till the present hour, marriage, like civilization, has 
passed through every stage of evolution; from the 
slavery of the woman to the more congenial partner- 
ship of souls found in the relation of husband and 
wife. The influence of the marriage relation, there- 
fore, is only limited by the confines of the globe, and 
it must of necessity be the most important problem 
of our complex civilization. 

The agitation of the divorce question is of greater 
importance than is generally supposed, for it can not 
be considered in any light that will make secondary 
the all-important question of motherhood. As the 
altar lights of superstition grow dim the beautiful 
form of justice becomes discernible. Man is the builder 
in the material realm, woman is the builder in the spir- 
itual realm of the higher nature. All true and endur- 
ing progress for the race must begin with the process 
of embryotic growth. The beautiful flower of an en- 
lightened civilization can not ripen into perfect fruit 
till the burdens of legal disability, marital subjection 
and ecclesiastically assigned inferiority be lifted from 
the motherhood of the world. 

The Injustice to Womanhood 


The teachings of Paul in regard to marriage are re- 
sponsible for the spirit which permeates the Church, 
pervades our laws, corrupts our thought and degrades 
our customs. The Church in declaring marriage a sac- 
rament is not at one with itself, for Paul regarded 
and recommended marriage not as a sacrament, not as 
a divine institution, but as a remedy for those who were 
enslaved to the lusts of the flesh. His teachings are 
not edifying to his followers, and clearly emphasize the 
immeasurable distance between Christ the teacher and 
Paul the preacher. 

Imitating the folly of Paul, the early fathers of the 
Church very logically took a degrading view of woman. 
Theological absurdity placed humanity under a curse, 
and Nature shared in the disgrace. Men diseased by a 
false, unlovable conception of God, having no beauty 
within, and therefore incapable of recognizing beauty 
without, shut themselves up in cells behind bare walls, 
crucified the fiesh, stultified the laws of being, violated 
and set aside Nature’s laws and put God’s green fields 
and matchless handiwork away as something vile and 
unwholesome, because of a morbidly insane desire to 
propitiate an imaginary offended Deity. The convent 
and the monastery displaced the family because of the 
contempt and ascetic horror with which marriage and 
woman were regarded. As an offset to this contempt 
the Church placed the mother of Christ in the bosom 
of God as an intercessor for the children of men, and 
directed its effort toward improving the condition of 
women among the upper classes by placing the seal of 
its disapprobation upon the lax methods of the Roman 
men who divorced their wives upon mere whim. Di- 
vorce was prohibited and women were given a certain 
assurance of position, which had been lacking up to 
that time. Indeed, the Church claims credit for what- 
ever advantage or advancement has come to women 
since Christianity began, but in claiming all they pro- 
ceed on the principle that if all is claimed, much is 
likely to be conceded by those who have not inves- 
tigated. 
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By Mary Elizabeth Lease 


Photograph by McMichael & Gro. 


Among American women Mrs. Lease is one of the leading stu- 
dents of political and social questions. Her principal field of 
political activity has been in Kansas, where, after being admitted 
to the bar, she conducted a vigorous and successful campaign 
against the late Senator Ingalls, and was the first woman 
to be appointed President of the State Board of Charities 


Marriage is a divine, a sacred relation. It was 
made sacred by the God of nature, and the true 
marriage, where mental and spiritual meet and blend 
independent of the bodily relation, is bind-ing until 
death and after. Neither priestly ritual nor civil 
authority can ratify or dissolve such a marriage, 
‘‘Therefore should a man leave father and mother 
and cleave to his wife, and the twain shall be one 
flesh.’”’ They are not two but one, and ‘‘What God 
hath joined together let not man put asunder’’; this 
is the marriage of which Christ speaks, a marriage as 
sacred, as divine, as natural, as when in the beginning 
God created male and female. ‘‘Male and female 
created He them, and the two were one’’; this is the 
first marriage recorded, and that was some time before 
churches, preachers, wedding fees and finery came into 
fashion. 

The teachinys of Paul in the Epistles are not paraded 
in public to-day, for they would be regarded as the 
drivelling of a coarse and common sensualist, neverthe- 
less they are the teachings which the Church has 
moulted into a doctrine and raised to the rank of a 
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The Rain-Combers 


By Eugenia O. Clark 


The Silver Rain-Combs are the thing 

To please the Lady of the Spring— 

The big green World that lies in shade 
Waiting for her tiring maid. 


OF TLY, o’er the meadow grass, 
I see a nimble creature pass, 
With silver rain-combs én her hand, 
To coif the lady of the land. 
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of Divorce 


sacrament. It is the carrying out of this Paul- 
ine doctrine that in an age of increased oppor- 
tunities and fuller freedom for woman is re- 
sponsible for the increasing number of applicants 
for divorce. And that it is the women who are 
sinned against and are demanding their birth- 
right is evidenced by the statistical fact that the 
women outnumber the men, in the proportion of two 
to one, in seeking their freedom. 

Men are physically positive and spiritually negative, 
women are physically negative and spiritually positive, 
hence it is dawning upon them that the devout believer 
in a false philosophy which severs Nature from her 
vital relations, can never lead humanity into higher 
ranges of physical development or spiritual uplift- 
ment. To be spiritual is to be in the highest degree 
natural. 

The world is beginning to discern that ignorance 
is not innocence, that concealment is not purity. We 
have tried these methods for wellnigh two thousand 
years and have lamentably failed. The press should 
proclaim it, the Church thunder it from its altars, that 
no man or woman should be permitted to marry un- 
less they are physically, mentally, physiologically and 
psychologically adapted to each other. It is the ques 
tion of posterity which, singularly enough, the Church 
has overlooked. 


Some Fearful Consequences 


When divorce is prohibited, wives are made the ur- 
willing mothers of mentally and morally tainted chil- 
dren, who are not born but damned into a world of 
hate and bitterness to become a burden upon society. 

When love is dead between husband and wife, 
when the touch creates loathing and disgust, to com- 
pel them to live together is to condemn them to a 
living, hopeless hell. It is the children of these 
mismated men and women, who, filled with conten- 
tion, hate and bitterness by the prenatal conditions 
under which they were begotten, swell the ranks of 
crime and fill our jails and penitentiaries. Thus the 
Church, whose chief and ostensible industry is to save 
sinners, never falls short of material upon which to 
expend its beneficence. Nay more, the Church or State 
which refuses to give freedom from unhappy and un- 
holy marriages is a party to the crime which burdens 
society and blackens the world. 

That clear-brained, colossal-minded statistician, Car- 
roll D. Wright, who is cognizant of the pros and cons of 
the divorce discussion, and thoroughly equipped with 
statistics bearing upon the subject, replies in no uncer- 
tain manner to the grave charge that divorce is a menace 
to the purity and integrity of the family and the home. 
“I do believe,’’ he says, ‘‘that our present laws in their 
leniency to divorce are a menace not to the family or 
the home, but to the infernal brutality and bestiality 
of whatever name, be it crude or refined, which at 
times makes a hell of the holiest human relation. The 
divorce movement finds its impetus in the rebellion of 
the human heart against that Church-sanctioned slav- 
ery which binds in the cruellest bonds of cruellest 
slavery human beings who have by their want of wis- 
dom or through the intervention of friends missed 
the divine as well as the civil purpose of marriage.”’ 

In spite of the discriminations which are waged 
against women, because of the accident of sex, to the 
law more than to any other agency is due the pres- 
ent approximate equality of woman with man. Law 
is the statutory expression of public opinion. Public 
opinion is in favor of divorce. It declares that what- 
ever stands in the way of a sound, healthy, happy 
human being is wrong and must be removed. It re- 
leases men and women from the hell to which their 
ignorance led them, and to which the Church con- 
demned them without hope. The courts refuse to be a 
party to a moral crime. Hence, American law, with the 
cumulative force of multitudinous decisions and dicta, 
declares marriage to be a legal condition which the 
State can create, change or destroy. That the Church 
and the law.are not at one, nor indeed, is the Church at 
one with itself on this question of divorce, is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the wonderful century upon 
which we have entered. It is proof positive that the 
reign of superstition is ended and an era of common- 
sense begun. 

Identical Purpose of Marriage and Divorce 


The end and purpose of marriage is the happiness of 
the parties and the welfare of the children; the pur- 
poses of divorce are identical with these. If marriage 
results in happiness, the divine as well as the civil pur- 
pose is attained; if it does not result in happiness, the 
divine and civil purpose has been sadly missed, and 
divorce more perfectly secures the purposes of that 
compact, which means to one or both a condition that 
is revolting to human nature. 

The question of divorce should be settled by the par- 
ties themselves, the State interfering only to guard 
against injustice to the children. ‘‘What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder,”’ should be 
supplemented by that equally divine and equally bind- 
ing law, What God has separated by laws of Nature, let 
no man, priest or prophet, potentate or civilian, at- 
tempt to join or keep together. The leniency of law, 
by which the annulment of unwise and unhappy mar- 
riages may be obtained, is a tendency that betokens i 
higher morality and development for the race. 

Amid the croaking of reactionary frogs it is refresh- 
ing to hear the clear, strong voice of that splendid pul- 
pit orator, Dr. Lyman Abbott. ‘‘I do not believe,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that the sacredness of the home or the integrity 
of the family is threatened. ‘There was never a time 
and never a land where we find so many happy homes 
and so many happy families as in 1902 in these United 
States.’ The facilities for obtaining divorce have 
increased or kept pace with the advantages of widen- 
ing opportunities to women: the danger lies in suppos- 
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Startling Statement 
Bright’s Disease 
Can be Cured 

(also Diabetes and Uremic Poisoning) 


Is a fact and can be demonstrated to the 
entire satisfaction of any interested party. 


























The remedies for these diseases are 
entirely distinct and the fact that we are 
specialists in these diseases only, should 
be sufficient for you to overcome your 
past prejudice or what others cannot do, 
and investigate for yourself or some af- 
flicted friend. Not patent medicines and 
not found at drug stores and only pre- 
scribed after analysis of urine. 

Send your name and address and we 
will forward instructions, etc., and 


Note will make analysis absolutely with- 


out cost to you, or oblig toc 
our treatment. 

















Professional etiquette strictly observed. Names 
or letters are never published without consent. 


Consulting physician always in attendance. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO. 

















to write for our 260-page free book. 


27 W. 24th St. (Suite 6) New York City 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a Magic 


Lantern or Stereopticon. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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ing that divorce from intolerable conditions 
gives all that the woman needs, or has the 
right to demand. On the contrary, it is sim- 
ply the harbinger of a better day, when, freed 
from superstition and the perversion of the 
lower nature, woman shall understand and 
value rightly the God-given responsibilities 
and untold possibilities of motherhood. Then 
grasping the great plan and purpose of life 
in harmony with nature’s laws, she will bring 
forth in the individual life a copy or image of 
the infinite life. The golden age lies not 
behind but before us. 


Odds and Ends of Table Linen 


URING the early months of the year one 
D finds whole counters in a dry-goods store 

strewn with table linen remnants: The 
average housewife does not realize how valu- 
able these short lengths may prove, especially 
as they are sold at really the vaunted ‘‘below 
cost.”” Frequently one finds a piece measur- 
ing a yard and three-quarters or two yards. 
This is sufficient for a cloth to be used when 
the family is small and no extension leaves 
are set into the dining-table. The housewife 
will find three or four cloths of this length a 
real economy, and the laundress will welcome 
them to the washtub, instead of the longer 
cloth. There are uses innumerable for shorter 
lengths. Choose the patterns with an eye 
to adaptation. A half-yard of some large 
pattern with a handsome border can often 
be utilized for a sideboard or bureau cover, 
hemstitching it lengthwise. These large pat- 





terns when they do not boast a conspicuous | 


border may be hemstitched and make very 


handsome tray-cloths, carving-cloths, or dam- | 


ask towels for the spare room. Fringing may 
be used as a finish instead of hemstitching 
but it is neither so handsome nor so durable. 
The small all-over patterns can be utilized 
for table napkins, doilies, children’s bibs, or 
small bread doilies. A touch of originality, 
recently applied to one of these remnants, 
transformed it into a decoration fit for the 
most handsomely ‘‘linened’’ table. This rem- 
eo, owing to some accident to a 
splendid web of damask, was the border of 
a tablecloth, two and a half yards long by 
twenty inches wide, in a most artistic lily de- 


sign, The young housekeeper who bought | 





it for a mere song hemmed the raw edge and | 


ends so exquisitely that no hem was visible; 
then in white wash silks and very delicate 
greens she outlined the design in perfect de- 
tail, with a mere touch of pale yellow on the 
lily stamens. On state occasions, this splen- 
did ‘‘runner,’’ as the English call a decorative 
cloth which is long and narrow, spread the 
full length of the table, serves as its sole 
adornment. 


Here—and “There” 
By Mary C. Dean 


Gray clouds are scudding ‘cross the sky, 
Low moans the wind, 

The leaves are ghosts in scatch of peace 
They cannot find. 

But ah, my soul is jubilant ! 
(O kiss me, sweet !) 

What matter if the world be sad, 
Since we can mect ! 


The sunbeams dance like elfin sprites ; 
Amid the green 

Bright birds are flitting to and fro, 
The nest between: 

But ah, my soul is desolate ! 
(O throbbing heart !) 

What matter if the world be glad, 
Since we're apart ! 


Mending Small Breaks 


SMALL jar, filled with plaster-of-Paris, 
A is one of the necessities in the store- 
room of the careful housewife. Its uses 
can scarcely be enumerated. When one of 
those inevitable breaks in the wall occurs, a 
few teaspoonfuls of plaster-of-Paris mixed 
with cold water and applied quickly with a 
palette knife will mend it beautifully. After 
it dries, the patch may be covered with a bit 
of wall-paper neatly pasted on, or by a te~.ca 
of oil or water-color paint from an artist’s 
box, mixed to match exactly the tint of the 
wall. Nothing proves so excellent a mending 
medium for broken china, marble or statuary 
as a tablespoonful of plaster-of-Paris blended 
with dissolved gum tragacanth. Use it when 
the mixture is about the thickness of cream. 
Have the edges of the china clean and dry 
then cover with the cement and press tightly 
together; wipe off the particles of paste that 
show, and tie. Leave for three or four days 
to become perfectly hard. When mouseholes 
= in the gow or kitchen, fill them full 
te) 


shavings of strong laundry soap, then fill 
pe 2 the hole with a paste made from plaster- 
of-Paris. For mending lamps which grow 


shaky in their sockets, for fastening in the 
chain that is so apt to leave its hole in the 
marble washstand, for repairing loosened 
tiles in the fireplace or floor, for filling tiny 
breaks in picture-frames or moldings—in- 


| deed, for a hundred other small household 


purposes, plaster-of-Paris is almost as indis- 
pensable as the family glue-pot. 











BISHOP FURNITURE 


(Grand Rapids) 
Is shipped ANYWHERE on APPROVAL, 
Freicut Preparp, as stated below, and 
pia be returned at our expense if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

No. 1373 Music Cabinet. Price $10.00. 
red Mahogany Front, Dull or 
ish. Retail value $15.00. 

No. 1730 Morris Chair. 

Price $8.75. Copied by 
many, equaled by none. 
Made of Quartered Oak, in 
Golden, Flem- 
ish, or Weath- 
ered finish. 
Spring Seat 
and Back, richly upholstered in any 
color heavy Velour or Tapestry. Sam 
ples free. Back is adjustable to four 
positions. (Lecther $4.00 extra.) 

No. 1656, 8 
reproduction 
of an old 


Mission 
= Rocker. Price $7.50. 
Made with u P hol- 
stered seat and back. Retail value 
$15.00. 
Big Catalog free. 
pieces of good furniture. 
We prepay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee, alietae freight 
that far toward points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 
Nos. 36-48 Ionia Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Beautifull: 
Piano polish 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a 
Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, 
Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 


Acid Troubles. 
eral Water in Use.” 


“The Most Valuable Min- 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: 


“¢ Inall casesof BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE I have found 


and RHEUMATISM it is highly 
beneficial. I have long regarded 
mineral water in use.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


creasing the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of the greatest 
service in in- 
In GOUT 
as the most 
valuable 


Dr. William Doughty, /ormer Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


Medical College of tt 

Georgia, Augusta: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tot 

the permanent relief of gravel, and the antecedent conditions that determine it.’’ 
Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., V. U.: 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


have 
used 


is the only reliable treat- 
ment known to me for 


ial I 
in most obstinate cases of Chronic Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder, in Stone of the 


Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious results.’’ 
Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Virginia.: ‘After an experience of more than twenty years, I have no 


hesitancy in stating that for prompt results 
I have found nothing to compare with 
in preventing Uric Acid deposits in the body.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





New Line 
Fine 
Service 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVESIBER 2 
Fast “Limited” night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 








Dining car service. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 


DIAMONDS 


on credit 


you can i 9 


ena 
it 
your in- 


make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, 
Peco pay We are one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the largest 
jouse in the business. Your local banker will refer to hie Dun or 
Bradstreet book of Ratings and tell you about our re! 
ity and s Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own a D ,”" answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue om request. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. A-33, 92 to 98 State Bt. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 




















WE WILL SAVE YOU FROM $16 TO $4 


Sold direct from factory saving all salesmen’s expenses and dealers or agents exhorbitant profits. Our 
by any others. Ball-Bearing 


machines have modern features not d 


possessed by B 
finest attachments FREE. Latest design woodwork, the stylish swell 
Guaranteed to be better than machines sold for twice the price. 


ished oak. 
anywhere in U.S. Guaranteed 20 years. 


ON ALMOST ANY KIND 
OR STYLE OF MACHINE 










itand; 
front, pol- ‘3 Ache 
Shipped on approval 





ARLINGTON GEM 


$25.00 REGULAR 5 DRAWER DROP HEAD 
INCLUDING ALL ATTACHMENTS 





$41.25 





ARLINGTON QUEEN and Needle Bat 
Take-up, same as New Home, Domestic and 
$35.00 Regular 5 Drawer Drop with 
fine Marquetry Decorations, - - - ° 
$45.00 Beautiful 1 Door Desk Cabinet, $16.45 
Write for owr Catalogue, 64 pages beautifully illustrated. 
right—Free. 


and Needle Bar 
White. 


same as Singer, Wheeler & Wilson and Standard. 
$55.00 Regular 5 Drawer Drop Head, 
Stes Automatic Lift, Drop Cabinet, - 

75.00 Beautiful 2 Door Desk Cabinet, $23:75 
Contains all points about buying Sewing Machines 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. B47, CHICAGO. 


Highest arm made, Disc Ten- 
sion. Independent take-up, 






Because 


17.75 
19.75 


Bal\-Bearing, 








DREER’S 


Garden Calendar 
FREE 


A revelation to all seed 
planters. Nothing so 
complete, practical and 
kelpful ever before is- s 
sued; 208 pages of the most 
valuable information about 
Flower Seeds, Plants, Vege- 
table Seeds; richly and fully 
illustrated; four clued plates. FREE 
to all applicants who mention this paper. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. Iam 
@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesitywi!l disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be delightfully 
astonished at the promptness and ease with which 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Vrite for my new book 
on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,” which will be sent 
sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 








HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 








CALIFORNIA—4 Days irom New York or Bostop—By New York Central 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER’S| 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA) 


DAKER 8 CO As 
ene 
SSO We 














SREB 





sii . G 
WALTER BAKER, fhoe 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


“8 A. E R’*S Cc ® << © As*?* | 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














BORATED ff 
TALCUM | 


A Positive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 





Get Mennen's (the osiginal). 
Sample free. 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Style 61. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
vPSend for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A RARE COMBINATION 












STEEL ROD 


HARTMAN 0p.:tker FNte 


Best and handsomest for lawns, parks, cemeteries, school 

grounds-anything 

CUYAHOGA WIRE & FENCE COMPANY 
Dept. R, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


ee 
'¢ 


Send for our free catalogue-know more about it. 





If You Have Talent for 


y DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and 
Sample 





get a free Lesson 
} with terms and twenty por- 
{traits of well-known news- 
{ paper artists and illustrators. 


, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
: CARICATURE 





Studio 85 World Bldg. 
New York 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL *s".t3:* 
write me. Tecan sell your property quickly for Cash no matter where 
Write today and learn how. FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
4810 Adams Express Building, Chicago. 


located 
Real Estate Expert, 


Don’t Set Hens 


Costs But 








the same old way while a 200 
Ege Natural Hen Ineubator | 
. other sizes equally as low, Over 125,000 in 
sable to anvene who keeps a hen. Our Patents | 
yements, Agents wanted everywhere, 
either se experience necessary, Catalogue telling 
shout and 25 Lee Formala FREE if you write today. 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B88, Columbus, Nebraska | 











| festoon, etc., mean 


| antique laces here illustrated. 
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Antique Lace or 


Embroidered Net 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


FEW years ago one would have hesi- 
A tated to suggest to American women 

to make lace as a pleasant occupation 
for leisure hours. Few would have under- 
taken it as a means of livelihood, both be- 
cause they would have been lacking in the 
necessary training and because it would have 
seemed to them presumptuous. These rea- 
sons are perhaps one, for certain it is that all 
subjects seem interesting and approachable 
when we know something about them. 

Most women have a feeling of respect for 
“real lace,’’ and this amounts to one of al- 
most reverence in a woman of cultivated 
taste, for there is no work of human hands 
which embodies more of the qualities of 
patience, persever- 
ance and skill, than 
lace-making. 

Ve have been 
gradually learning 
to make lace in the 
last few years. The 


braid laces have 
been our educa- 
tion. The braids 
have taken the 


place of that part 
which means_ so 
much in eyesight 
and application to 
the work. This 
solid portion being 
supplied us, we 
have fastened it to- 
gether with the real 
lace stitches, and 
thus we have come 
to know what bind- 
ing, weaving, point 
de Venise, point de 


as applied to lace. 

Perhaps we will never attempt the fine laces, 
but there are others of great beauty, yet not 
too taxing to do, which with our education in 
Battenberg lace and the like we ought to be 
ready to attempt. These are the so-called 
A study of 
this beautiful pattern should be an _ in- 
spiration. There are imitations of this lace 
done for curtains, etc., but these are very 
coarse. Squares like this were designed for 
a bed-spread, an immense piece of work, but 
we can use them in a much more economical 
way. Four joined together make a beautiful 
centrepiece. The edge may be finished with 
fine Cluny or linen thread lace, though this is 
by no means necessary, for the straight edge 


Opportunities for Americans in Cuba 





is artistic when the work is so elaborate; a 
further finish seems to detract from the em- 
broidery. Since velvet and other upholstered 
chairs must be protected to a certain extent, 
nothing could be richer in effect than these 
laces laid over the backs and arms. The 
squares are also very pretty to lay on the 
polished surfaces of cabinets and tables, 
which bric-a-brac would be likely to scratch. 





They are very dainty on the polished dining- | 


table when no cloth is used. 

This lace is not beyond the skill of an 
amateur. In the first place, the ground is 
done by netting. 
kind of fancy work, which, if one does not 
know, she can learn from her grandmother 
or from the friend 
who makes tennis 
nets 
mocks. The shut- 
tle-like needle, a 
slender, round 
stick and a ball of 
linen thread are all 
that is necessary. 
The square founda- 
tion is made from 
one corner—that is, 
a triangle is made 
by widening until 
the hypothenuse is 
the length of the 
diagonal of the re- 
quired square, then 
narrow until the 
corner diagonally 
opposite the one 
where the work 
was commenced is 
reached. This 
square should now 
be laced into one 
of the small iron 
frames made for the purpose. The ground 
is now ready for the embroidery upon it, for 
this lace is in fact an embroidered net. 

The beautiful square here given is so com- 
pletely embroidered that the original ground 
can hardly be seen. The solid work on this 
doily is darned. To do this, place stitches in 
one direction from side of the bars and darn 
in and out. In this work the point d’esprit 
is used elaborately. This is simple to do 
and covers the net ground with a most 
dainty mesh. The border stars are point de 
festoon, another application of buttonhole 
stitch. This lace making is not taxing, and 
the results will certainly repay the time and 


This is an old-fashioned | 


and ham- | 





patience expended in learning the methods. 


THE JUDICIARY AND THE LAWS—SENTIMENT REGARDING AMERI- 
CANS—THE POLITICAL SITUATION AND OUTLOOK—RECIPROCITY 


By Edwin Warren Guyol 


to indicate to prospective investors in 

Cuba the undertakings in which they 
would be most likely to reap greatest re- 
ward. The object of this—the last—article 
is to inspire confidence in the intention and 
ability of the Cuban Government to facili- 
tate development of Cuba’s resources by for- 
eigners, to set forth the attitude of Cubans 
at large toward immigrants; to demonstrate 
to capitalists the security that will be ac- 
corded their interests; to succinctly describe 
actual political conditions and the probable 
outcome thereof, and to add a word to the 
many that the proposed reciprocity treaty 
has called forth. 


The Laws and their Application 

Americans familiar with Roman Law know 
that the corrupt practices for which Latin- 
American courts have become notorious are 
not due to unjust or insufficient statutory pro- 
visions, but to the perversion, abrogation or 
misapplication of fundamental laws by un- 
scrupulous officials. Cuba’s President may 
be relied upon to insist on honesty in the ju- 
diciary; and there are in Cuba several Amert- 
can lawyers of high standing who are fully 
competent to hold their own in Cuban courts 
with the ablest Cuban lawyers. When Amer- 
ican occupancy of the island terminated, the 
judiciary was as corrupt and incompetent as 
it had been during Spanish dominion. This 
statement does not necessarily impugn the 
motives of those American officers on whom 
responsibility rested. But any impartial per- 
son competent to speak will bear witness that 
conditions in Cuban courts were just what 
could be expected when appointments were 
dictated solely by political exigency; when the 
entire judicial machinery was subject to the 
caprice of the Military Governor, and when 
that official was utterly ignorant of any law 
except his own ambition; ignorant of the 
language of the country, the customs of 
the people and the records of the men whom 
he selected to administer the laws. But 
President Palma is pro-American; he lived 
in this country for twenty years; he believes 
that close relations with the United States 
are ess »ntial to Cuba’s prosperity; he is per- 
sonally pledged to cleanliness and efficiency 
in every department of his government; he 
knows that legal and judicial morality are 
essential to the life of the Cuban Republic; 
he recognizes the logic of financial reluctance 
to enter a country in which the courts fail to 
fully protect investors; and he is a man of 
indomitable perseverance and unswerving 
integrity. During the seven months since 
he entered office he has had much to contend 
with, but his progress has been steady and 
certain; purification of the judiciary has 


A‘ EFFORT has been made in this series 


barely well begun, but it is actually under 
way; another six months will show marked 
advance, in spite of the obstacles that must 
be overcome. 


American Settlers QUanted 


Repeatedly the statement has been pub- | 
lished that Cuban antagonism to Americans | 
Such allegations, no matter | 

They | 
emanate from persons whose ignorance has ! 
from boors | 
whose insolence has been properly rebuked | 


is pronounced. 
by whom uttered, are absolutely false. 


caused their misinformation; 
by Cubans; from swindlers whose schemes 


have been frustrated; from army officers 
whose arrogance made them unpopular with 


people whom they regarded and treated as | 


inferiors, and from persons interested in 
interfering with prosperity in Cuba under 
her own flag. The honest, industrious Amer- 
ican with proper self-respect, and with due 
regard for the rights and susceptibilities of 
others, will find a warm welcome in any part 
of Cuba. He must be prepared to manifest 
greater consideration for his neighbors than 


he would at home, and he must constantly | 
remember that our ways are almost as inex- | 


plicable to the Cuban as are his to us. Cer- 
tainly, Cubans as a people have taken um- 
brage at the manner in which they were 
forced to swallow the Platt Amendment, and 
the delay in giving some equivalent for the 
concessions demanded in that document; but 
their anger comprises only the politicians 
who restricted Cuba’s freedom of action and 
who have so far succeeded in preventing 
legislation favorable to Cuban products. 
They believe that Americans at large, had 
they been consulted, would have repudiated 
the Platt Amendment and insisted on a com- 
mercial treaty of reciprocity with Cuba. 
Spanish Influence on Politics 

The political situation in Cuba is beginning 
to develop along the lines that were at first 
visible only to such persons as knew Presi- 
dent Palma intimately; that is to say, the 
elements essential to the Republic’s stability 
are now being brought forward, whereas an 
attempt to use them from the very beginning 
would have resulted in internecine dissension 
and, possibly, impeachment of Sefior Palma. 
This reference is to the Spanish residents 1n 
Cuba and the Cubans who composed the old 
Autonomist party. The latter was organized 
under Spanish sovereignty, by authority of 
the Cortes, as a last desperate attempt to 
appease the growing wrath of the United 
States; its members and officers were Cuban 
property owners, men of position, influence 
and brains. As the majority of Cuba’s popu- 
lation was in the field, in armed revolt against 
Spain, men who accepted office in the Auton- 
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Burpee’s gor 


Probably you have heard of this 
famous motto for many years but 
have you proved for yourself that 
Burpee’s Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


If not, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1903—so well-known as ‘The Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalogue.” It is an elegant book of 
184 pages, with beautiful colored plates and will 
be sent FREE to planters everywhere;—to others 
upon receipt of 10 cents, which is less than 
cost per copy in quarter million editions. Write 
TO-DAY. Do not delay! It is sufficient to 


address simply 


BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 

















THE SMITH PREMIERTYPEWRITER] 


is a landmark of every. well 


regulated business community 
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SYRACUSE WA-OSA. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


ry You make B1G 
| Stereopticons HONKY Enteriaining 
the Public. Nothing attords better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits anu 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. he Field is 
Large comprisingth- 
regular theater and 
lecture circuit, alse 
localfields in Church- 
18, Public Schools, Lodges. and General Public Gatherings. Our 
Entertainment; Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 






















| everything, Sent Free. CHICAGO PROJECTING C0O., 


225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 156, Chicago, Ils. 





OVER THE OLD 
SANTA FE TRAIL 


TO CALIFORNIA 


A beautiful book of 208 pages, profusely illustrated 
with pen drawings by McCutcheon and others, describing 
the delights of a trip to winterless California over the 
SANTA FE on the luxurious California Limited, through 


picturesque New Mexico and Arizona. This book and @ 
pamphlet about Grand Canyon of Arizona mailed for 10 cts. 
Address Gen. Pass. Office A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 








COFFEE AGAIN 


Old Philadelphia Physician Tells the 
Truth About It. 


An 


A physician of Philadelphia, of many years’ 
practice, during which time he has carefully 
watched the effects of coffee drinking upon 
his patients, writes: 

“During my practice in Philadelphia, I 
have had many serious cases of stomach, 
kidney and liver disorders which I have traced 
to the use of coffee. 

“Last year a fellow physician called my 


attention to the merits of Postum in the 
place of coffee. In many severe cases of 


torpid liver, various kidney diseases, ete. 
since then I have forbidden the use of coffee 
and prescribed Postum, 

“In many cases the results were almost 
miraculous and in all there was marked im- 
provement due solely to the use of Postum 
in the place of coffee. 

“Tf .you wish it I will furnish you the 
names of my patients so cured. i 

‘Owing to the feeling that exists among 
the medical fraternity against physicians 
using the columns of the papers to advertise 
themselves, I request that you withhold my 
name, but you may refer any inquiries to 
me.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

ae: 
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All Sick Ones 


Get My Help When 
They Ask It 


It is waiting for you. 

Just write a postal stating which book you 
need and I will gladly do this:— 

I will mail you an order—good at any drug 
store—for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 
You may take it a month on trial. If it sue- 
ceeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will 
pay the druggist myself—and your mere word 
shall decide it. 

I know how other treatments have failed 
with you. I know how the sick get dis- 
couraged. So I don’t argue my claims. I 
simply ask you to try my way at my risk, and 
let the remedy itself convince you. 

My records show that 39 out of each 40 
pay for the treatment gladly, because they 
are cured. Not a penny is wanted from 
the rest. 

I have spent a lifetime in learning how to 
strengthen weak inside nerves. My Restor- 
ative brings back that power which alone 
operates the vital organs. I treat a weak 
organ as 1 would a weak engine, by giving it 
the power to act. My way always succeeds, 
save when a cause like cancer makes a cure 
impossible. And most of these chronic dis- 
eases cannot be cured without it. 

You’ll know this when you read my book. 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women 


Simply state which 
book you want, and ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 

Book No. 5 for Men(sealed) 
521, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 
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INDIANAPOLIS COMBINATION TABLE 


Library-Dining-Billlard-Pool. Handsome, massive Tables. Equal 
in every particular, except size, to standard billiard tables. Changed 
from one to the other by removing top. Nine Styles. 24-4 % 
Standard size. Write for new illustrated catalogue. Free. ComBInaTION 
Bittrarp Mra. Co., 379 N. Craypoot Bupe., I) 1aNaPouis, IND, 








Counting Chicks Before Hatching 


is not safe unless you 


ROUND 
INCUBATOR 


R.C Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got 493 chicks 
from 503 eggs. He followed directions, the ma- 
chine did the work, because it was built on right 

rinciples and by good workmen. The IOWA 

as fibre-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp 
or crack. Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free. 


love Incubator Company, Box 232, Des Moines, lowa 














fs STANLEY tiie 
se Straight Back Trunks $4.00 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wail. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner hing. 
es. Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. no more 
than old styles. Direct from factory. 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 
Everything within easy reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Per- 
fectly durable. Holdsasmuch 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 

lege of examination. 

Write for Trunk CatalogueA 1101 
‘The Homer Young Co. 

\ Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
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IT’S A WONDER 


that anybody would trust eggs to a hen with all 
the chances of breaking and leaving the nest, 
when an Ertel Incubator is so cheap. The sim- 
plest, most effective small hatcher is the 


Hatching Wonder 


Has all the improvements of 
the famous VICTOR, and built 
just as well. It’s a sure hatcher. 
We pay the freight. Send for 

F] the book full of facts and pho- 
fx tographs; 6c. by mail, prepaid. 
mmm GEO. ERTEL CO. 
incy, Iif. 


$6,000 <ftatocue FREE! 


Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs: 40 breeds 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. The book tells all. 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen honse plans, how to breed, 
feed. cure disease, ete. Send 1%, for postage and mailing. 
; J.R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. 
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omist Cabinet were branded as traitors to the 
cause of Cuba Libre. 

Had President Palma followed his inclina- 
tion, these men would have composed his 
first Cabinet. But Cuba's Chief Executive 
knows his por and he recognized the ne- 
cessity for yielding to political pressure. All 
of his appointments were believed to be dis- 
tasteful to him, solely dictated by political 
expediency. With one exception—Palma’s 
brother-in-law, General Rius Rivera, was 
placed at the head of the customs service, 
sole source of revenue to the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 


Autonomists to Rule 


As the progress of time has enabled the 
incompetents to demonstrate their unfitness 
for office, President Palma has unostenta- 
tiously but persistently gone about his task 
of preparing the public mind for the inevita- 
ble, and he has won success. The ‘‘Autono- 
mists” are coming out of their retirement and 
taking up their burdens, and their assistance 
will from now on be in evidence. Which is 
eminently satisfactory to Cuba’s well-wishers, 
as these gentlemen are almost the only native 
Cubans with any property interests; they are 
intelligent and conservative; they are the 
only native Cubans with any administrative 
experience; they are the only Cubans in 
whom the Spanish merchants have any con- 
fidence. And the Spaniard controls the po- 
litical situation in Cuba to-day as absolutely 
as he ever did. Ninety per cent of Cuba’s 
commerce is handled by native Spaniards: 
quietly they have been awaiting the proper 
moment for using pressure, and quietly they 
have been bringing that pressure to bear. 
Within the last few months, the Spanish ele- 
ment has succeeded in impressing the Cuban 
populace with its determination to secure the 
protection it desires through the men whom 
it trusts. It will go further, and insist that 
the Cuban Congress ratify without delay the 
reciprocity treaty to which President Palma 
has affixed his signature. Should there be 
any hesitancy about acceding to their wishes, 
they will immediately stop all importation. 


An American Protectorate 


In conclusion: a reciprocity treaty will un- 
doubtedly benefit Cuba; it will ensure greater 
profit to her producers, and it will inspire 
Americans with greater confidence in her se- 
curity as a field for investment. But sucha 
treaty is not essential to her welfare; her soil 
and climatic advantages are such that, com- 
bined with her proximity to American mar- 
kets, they enable her to profitably sell her 
products at prices that would be ruinous to 
the American farmer. And as to protection, 
careful perusal of the Platt Amendment will 
show that the Federal Government has 
greater authority over Cuba than over any 
State in the Union. 


8 
Criticism 
By Madeline Bridges 


*‘What do you think of my blank verse?’ 
The poct asked. ‘Be frank.” 

The critic said: ‘I never curse, 
But,—I think it’s blankety-blank.”’ 


The Lion’s Mouth 


HE LION’S MOUTH offers month- 
' i ly prizes, aggregating in value 
$329.00, with opportunities for 
cumulative winnings, the great- 
est of which amounts to $1,000 
in cash for the best twenty sets of 
answers to the questions printed 
below. The story of THE Lion’s 
Mouth is told on page 3 of this 
number, but much more may be learned from 
THE Lion’s Moutu booklet, which will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 4 cents. 
These are the ten questions: 

















1, Which of the five numbers published in Jan- 
uary do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why; and are you reading 
the serial? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which department in COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of the Household Number do 
= like best, and which do you like least, and 
why 

8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking? 

9. What —— can you make that, in your 
opinion, will improve COLLIER’S WEEKLY? 

10. What publication, apart from CoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, do you like best, and why? 


Address your request for booklet to THE 
Lion’s Moutn, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 
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CURES WHILE YOU: SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 





Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twe ty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS, 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 














“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


jan absolute 
editsexcellence 












Easy Writer. 
Awhat its 
plies. Try it. 


Over 150 varieties of 
other styles to suit 
every purpose. All 
stationers\|/have them. 
Accept no Vsubstitute. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

















[| wots 26 John Street, N. Y. 














New Overland Service 





CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul 


Union Pacific Line 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 








Three Daily Trains 


Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 








J. H. HILAND 
Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 





For detailed information ca'l upon any railroad ticket agent or passenger 
representative of this company, or address 


F, A. MILLER 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 


W. S. HOWELL 
General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, NEW YORK 








CHAUTAUQUA 





School of Aursing 




















Prepares its Students for the Successful Career of the 
tudy Course of Carefully Prepared 


Protessional Nurse by a S 
Lectures, Together with Personal Instruction, 


Every woman, especially those engaged in nurs- 
ing, who has not had the berefit of a hospital 
training, can in her leisure time, gain the 
complete theory of the art of nursing as ap- 
plied in the leading hospitals. 

The opportunity thus afforded to become per- 
fect in the theories of the profession is now 
offered to women not able to devote the long 


course, sent upon application to 


years necessary to graduate froma regular hospital training school. 
An interesting booklet on nursing with full details of the 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 206 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 






W. S. BAILEY, SECRETARY 
FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 





Be Your Own Boss 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Hl. 


“Starter” and 
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Start a Mail Order 


REE particulars. 


VISITING 
CARDS * 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 205, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


35e¢ 














MONEY IN POULTRY 





we will mail our fine valuable Poultry 
Book FREE. Tells you all about poultry, how to 
make big money with poultry and eggs; con- 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
Send 10c for mailing and postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 32, Freeport, Ill, 


For the Next 30 Days Only 











is made by installing » Hawkeye 

Incubator. Little cost, little care, 

results sure, profits large, 80 Days’ 

Free Trial. Catalogue free. Mention 

this paper.—Hawkeye Incubator 

Co., Box 70, Newton, lowa. 
—— 
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By JACK ST. ARMONT 


uth America and Her Treasur 
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O MUCH interest has been gen- 
erated of late by the little 
war cloud which has risen 
over Venezuela, that the ap- 
petite has been whetted for 

brain food upon the subject of that 

richest of all countries. 

It must be remembered that the 
population of the country is only about 
2,750,000, centred largely about the 
towns on the coast of the Caribbean 
Sea on the north borders of the Repub- 
lie, while the vast interior and south- 
ern portion is occupied by a semi-civil- 
ized Indian-Portuguese engaged in the 
gathering of rubber and the Venezue- 
lan cacao, from which comes a large 
part of our chocolate and of our co- 
coa, which is of a uniformiy superior 
grade. 

The valley of the upper Amazon and 
its confluents, the Rio Negro and Casi- 
quiare, produce the first grade of rub- 
ber, called Para, on account of ship- 
ments being made through the Port of 
Para at the mouth of the Amazon, in 
Brazil, for the past sixty years. The 
forests in the lower Amazon have been 
so devastated during the past ten years 
through ruthless tapping and bleeding 
the tree of all its sap, that the rubber 
centre of the world is now Manaos, on 
the Amazon, where the Rio Negro 
empties into it, and the largest stand- 
ing body of rubber forest in the world 
is now located on the Rio Casiquiare, a 
river 175 miles in length, which con- 
nects the Rio Orinoco and the Rio 



































A JUNGLE 
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ber still clings. Since the genius of 
Goodyear found a thousand different 
uses for this rubber, its wonderful com- 
mercial value has steadily increased in 
the number of uses and values. Cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes, belting, dams 
for dentists’ use, and hundreds 
of useful articles are made 
from the soft vulcanized prod- 
uct, while from the hard or 
vuleanite is made, buttons, 
harness trimmings, ink-wells, 
panels for doors, stationery, 
penholders and innumerable 
other uses. Elastic in mil- 
lions of yards, hot-water bot- 
tles, steam and water hose 
are articles of daily and hour- 
ly use, while the insulation of 
electric wiring and appliances 
has made possible the com- 
mon use of that great mys- 
terious power, electricity. 

Were the new Pacific Cable 
to be built this year it would 
take all the visible supply in 
the United States to-day for 
insulation. Chroniclers write 
of this as the electrical age, 
but historians will write of it 
as the “rubber age.” 

For nearly 1,000 miles up 
the Amazon and the Negro, 
the country lving tributary 
holds untold _ possibilities, 
which only await the advent 
of the trading post, conducted 
on a fairly honest basis, to 
develop its wonderful wealth. 





A TRIBUTARY OF THE CASIQUIARE 


Negro. The forests on this river con- 
tain millions of trees fifteen years old 
and over, and now is the beginning of 
their richest bearing. The phenomenal 
growth of the rubber trade has oper- 
ated to create a popular interest in the 
Valley of the Amazon, and will lead to 
a rapid development of its won- 
derful resources. 

There are few undertakings in 
which a man might engage with 
greater certainty of enormous 
and steady profits, than the 
gathering of rubber on a strict- 
ly certified basis. There was 
used in the United States alone, 
in 1902, 60,000,000 pounds of 
rubber, and shipped from the 
ports of Manaos and Para last 
year $50,000,000 worth of the 
product—the fame of no other 
product has made such an im- 
pression on the world as Para 
Rubber. The character of this 
rubber stands pre-eminent, and 
it is questionable whether this 
pre-eminence can ever be wrest- 
ed from her. 

Some two hundred years ago 
scientific men of India, given 
to research and investigation, 
discovered a process for pro- 
ducing a commercial commodity 
from the cream rising to the 
top of milk from the rubber 
tree, and the name India Rub- 


It is the purpose of the Para 

Rubber Plantation Company 
to trade with the natives far into the 
interior, and to that end will send its 
factors with great stores of merchandise 
into these regions, where they will be 
welcomed as benefactors. They will be 
in a position to barter for the products 
of the rubber forest and the treasure- 





trove of this vast storehouse of nature. 
Operating their own boats, the trans- 
portation problem is solved, and the 
profits possible in this business are 
limitless. The management of the Com- 
pany’s affairs in the interior is in the 
most competent hands. Their 


of Common Stock, having a par value 
of $10 per share, at which price it is 
offered to the public, and for a short 
time only. There is but one kind of 
stock; a fortune has already been ex- 
pended in acquiring the property and 
establishing trading stations and trans- 
portation equipment, and the public is 
invited into an established business al- 
ready earning large returns, their money 
to be used for further developments. It 
is figured that each tree will produce 
five pounds of rubber every season, 
which costs, packed for export, 35 cents 
per pound, and sells for 90 cents per 
pound in New York to-day. Two thou- 
sand laborers will earn a six per cent 
dividend upon the entire capital stock, 
and when it is considered that it will 
require the 40,000 laborers available to 
gather the entire crop each season, the 
figures exceed comprehension. Besides 
the profit on the rubber one must fig- 
ure at least 50 per cent net, made on 
the merchandise traded for the com- 
modity, and the extraordinary profit 
realized from the trading posts up the 
river. With this great earning capa- 
city, the selling price of the stock is 
bound to rapidly increase as soon as 
the entire project is in full working 
shape. If 2,000 laborers can earn a six 
per cent dividend, it takes but a mo- 
ment’s calculation to figure the earn- 
ings possible when 40,000 are employed. 





THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


has paid millions of dollars in divi- 





chief, Mr. Kenneth Rose, has 
been for years a resident of 
this country and is a thorough 
business man and trader. His 
headquarters are located at 
the main station of the Com- 
pany at San Carlos, at the 
mouth of the Rio Casiquiare, 
where it joins the Rio Negro. 
Under Mr. Rose is a corps of 
efficient men, several of whom 
could fill his position should 
the necessity arise, so that by 
no known possibility could the 
business suffer through lack 
of men thoroughly trained for 
this peculiar work. Every 
detail has been so carefully 
worked out and so well sys- 
tematized as to give ample as- 
surance of absolutely trust- 
worthy and efficient handling 
of affairs at that end of the 
line. 

It is desired to call the at- 
tention of the thoughtful 
reader of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
to the unprecedented oppor- 
tunity offered to the person 
of small or large means, and 
in every walk of life, to so in- 
vest his earnings or surplus 
capital as to insure an income 
for years to come, and one 
which wil! steadily increase year by 
year, giving a competency for old age. 
better than life insurance or any other 
form of assets to be left’ to the loved 
ones, a security as stable as a Govern- 
ment bond. The Capital Stock of the 
Company is divided into 500,000 shares 





YOUNG GATHERERS OF RUBBER 





PADRE’S MISSION 


dends to its stockholders, and its stock 
to-day is worth four thousand for one, 
and none for sale. They traded with 
the fur hunters; this Company trades 
with the rubber hunters... Why should 
not this stock be worth as much as 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, event- 
ually, as the uses for rubber 
are constantly increasing? As 
the fur-bearing animals de- 
creased, so is the wild rub- 
ber-bearing tree decreasing in 
number throughout the world. 
Yapping the wild trees, un- 
der competent overseers, and 
eared for as this Company will 
care for them, perpetuates the 
industry for all time, and_ is 
the only way by which this 
most valuable commodity can 
be conserved. 


An illustrated booklet treat- 
ing on this subject, and all de- 
sired information, will be fur- 
nished upon application to 
PARA RUBBER 

PLANTATION CO., 
Dept: F, Exchange Court Bldg., 
New York Cry. 
Canadian Office, 
64 Canada Life, 
MONTREAL, CAN. 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


ING ALFONSO is the last recruit to join the ranks 

of rulers who have narrowly escaped the assassin’s 
bullet. Feito, a would-be murderer of Spain’s young 
monarch, discharged a pistol at the royal party as the 
court was returning from the customary Saturday after- 
noon attendance at divine worship—a ceremonial con- 
ducted with all the pomp and dignity of a royal proces- 
sion—escorted by mounted detachments of the royal 
bodyguard, the most splendid in all Europe. The lit- 
tle king owes his escape to the 
fact that the agitated assassin 
failed to observe proper care in 
locating the royal target. Feito 
P } asserted, however, after his ap- 
| prehension, that he had no in- 
tention of attempting the 
King’s life, but that he de- 
sired, for some reason known 
to himself, to kill the Duc de 
Sotomayor, the Grand Cham- 
berlain. The man, as usual, is 
supposed to be insane. Whether 
anarchy or insanity be the im- 
pelling motive, the lives of the 
great of Castile are equally im- 
perilled, and Spain’s young ruler 
in particular would seem to be 
threatened by both. Rumors 
have been current for the past 
month of anarchists’ plots 
against his life. The police 
have been forced in conse- 
quence to adopt most stringent 
precautionary measures. It was owing to their restric- 
tions that Alfonso XIII. was not present at the funeral 
of Sagasta, the late Minister. That these murderous 
attempts are not approved, at least publicly, by the 
rank and file of his subjects, was shown by the up- 
roarious ovation .rccorded the King after his narrow 
escape. The populace followed the royal cortege as 
it proceeded slowly to the Palace, cheering wildly for 
their ruler. Still more stringent measures to prevent 
a recurrence of the attempt and to insure the safety 
of the sovereign have been adopted. 


From Copyright Stereoscopic Photo- 
graph by Underwood & Under- 
wood, N. Y., 1901. 





King Alfonso XIII. 


HE PLAGUE IN MEXICO, which broke out early 

this month, presents a most serious aspect. Its 
marked tendency to spread at its early stage and the 
deaths already reported, prove-its malignancy. The 
health authorities, in establishing quarantine at the 
ports and the protective cordons, have been greatly 
hampered by the ignorance of the people and their 
dread of medical supervision. The houses of the vic- 
tims of the plague and even of the suspects, were 
burned to the ground as a precautionary measure 
against contagion. A Charity Commission was or- 
ganized to look out for these cases and to insure the 
proper disinfecting of Mazatlan and other infected 
towns. , It has sent appeals all over the country for 
funds.. Shipmasters are coining money from Ameri- 
cans fleeing from the pest-ridden land. Four thousand 
dollars was paid for the chartering of one mail steamer. 


ARNEGIE LIBRARIES ARE BOOMING in the 
East. According to the philanthropic ironmas- 
ter’s own tally, there are seven hundred and thirty 
now extant and some eight hundred more to come—if 
any limit can be fixed. While the Quaker City was shy- 
ing suspiciously at Mr. Carnegie’s offer of $1,500,000 
(under the usual conditions) the philanthropist placidly 
proceeded from New York, where one library has just 
been christened, to Washington, where another was 
about to be dedicated. President Roosevelt, as a book- 
maker himself, believes in libraries. He attended the 
ceremony on January 7 and told Mr. Carnegie so, and 
assured him in one sentence that he had come because 
he felt that ‘‘the movement for securing better facili- 
ties for self-training, better facilities for education in 
its widest and broadest and deepest sense, is one of such 
prime importance that the President of the United 
States could nowhere more properly come than to this 
building to express thanks for the gifts given to the 
people of the National Capital.”” (The tautology is un- 
doubtedly chargeable to the stenographer.) One of the 
most curious of the Carnegie Libraries in America, by 
the way, is that completed last year at Tuskegee, Ala. 
Mr. Carnegie gave $20,000 to Booker Washington’s 
Normal School for Negroes toward a new library. 








The New Carnegie Library at Washington 


This library is not an impressive structure, but it is 
impressive to know that the negro students drew the 
plans, dug the foundations, made the bricks and laid 


me 


them, did the carpentry work and finishing, put on the 
roof, installed the electric fixtures and steam-heating 
apparatus, and even made the library and reading-room 
furniture. The Tuskegee school is growing. If ‘‘de big, 
lil’ book man in de checker clo’es’’ can’t coax Philadel- 
phia to take that $1,500,000, why not divert a portion 
Southward? 


HE LOSS OF THE Progresso, the widely heralded 

oil-burning steamer, destroyed by explosion and fire 
at San Francisco last month, will prove a serious blow to 
the theory that oil can be successfully and economically 
substituted for coal on ocean liners and naval vessels. 
The experiment has been watched with the greatest 
interest by the maritime world. Immense saving of 
expense in fuel, storage space and stokers was expected 
when the Progresso should have her oil-burning boilers 
in operation. This was hailed as the first step of a gen- 
eral movement to substitute oil as a steam-producer in 
place of coal. The Progresso was lying at the wharf 
of the Fulton Iron Works at Harbor View when the ex- 
plosion occurred, wiping out $200,000 worth of property 
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Sinking of the Oil-Burning Steamer “Progresso” 


and killing or injuring a score of men. There were 
fourteen oil tanks on board, containing in all about four 
hundred barrels of fuel oil. The destruction of the ship 
was complete. After the explosion, the steamer broke 
in two and sank under the weight of the vast quantities 
of water that were thrown into her. What remained 
of her was practically but a mass of molten scrap iron. 
Six months ago the Progresso, formerly a transport 
and collier of three thousand tons capacity, was with- 
drawn from traffic to be converted into an oil-burning 
tank ship for service between Texas and Northern At- 
lantic ports. 


HE DISPUTE OVER CHURCH LANDS in Porto 
Rico is in process of settlement. Some time ago 
the Vatican made a claim on the Government of the 





Archbishop Chapelle Landing at San Juan, Porto Rico 
United States for lands in the island formerly held 
by the Catholic Church. It was suggested that proper 
officials be appointed and the matter be amicably ad- 
justed, as was attempted in the case of the Friar Lands 
in the Philippines, concerning which Governor Taft 
took a trip to Rome. Archbishop Chapelle of New 
Orleans, who was recently appointed Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Cuba and the West Indies generally, was de- 
spatched to Porto Rico to see what could be done about 
clearing up the titles of the disputed property. The 
Archbishop’ arrived at San Juan Sunday afternoon, 
December 28, on the Spanish steamer Leon X///., 
and was welcomed by the whole available population. 
When the steamer came into the harbor and naval 
launches brought the party ashore, Marina was jammed 
with joyful caballeros, Americanos, and citizens black 
and brown, and their Sunday fiestas were abandoned. 
In responding to Bishop Blenk’s speech of welcome, 
the Archbishop said many polite things about the 
American Government’s promise to do justice to 
the Catholic Church in this land question and all other 
matters. The accompanying photograph, showing the 





procession headed by Archbishop Chapelle and Bishop 
Blenk about to start from the steamer landing for the 
Cathedral, was taken by a correspondent of COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY. 


ORPEDO BOATS are the dé¢es notres of naval men 
and statesmen who are intent on augmenting the 
new American navy with the more spectacular battle- 
ships and cruisers. It is nevertheless whispered in 








The Torpedo Boat “Protector” on her Trial Trip 


naval circles that the sudden termination of the West 
Indian manceuvres is attributable in some measure to 
the effective showing of the torpedo flotilla. But the 
day of the submarine boat has arrived. The latest ad- 
dition to the detested under-water sea-fighters is the 
Protector, recently launched and sent on her trial trip 
from the yards of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Torpedo 
Boat Company. The Protector is a wicked-looking 
little war machine, sixty-five feet long, and cigar- 
shaped in form in the main hull, which is hidden by 
a ship-shaped superstructure. Amidships of the super- 
structure is the conning tower covered by an armored 
sighting hood. The new boat will be a boon for the 
men who are detailed for duty in the navy’s detested 
‘‘tin-tube sinkers,’’ for the crew will have a much larger 
living space than is found in the torpedo boats now in 
commission. The Profector is equipped with both 
gasoline and electric motors. The former is available 
during short ‘‘duck dives,’’ and the latter for more ex- 
tended trips under water. 


HE DEATH ROLL OF 1902 was a heavy one of 

those set upon the high places of the world, but 
who had passed the danger line of the mortality statis- 
tician. 1903 starts out with promise of a grim record, too. 
Among the first deaths of this year was that of General 
Samuel Thomas, at New York, January 11. For many 
years General Thomas was prominent among the rail- 
road organizers and financiers of the country. Genial, 
fair-minded and charitable, he had a host of friends 
who regret his passing. He was born in 1840; served 
in the Civil War and took part in the famous March 
to the Sea. After the war was over he held various 
government positions during the period of reconstruc- 
tion in the South. He subsequently engaged exten- 
sively in the railroad business, and became identified 
with some score or more of transportation companies 
and industrial concerns. He was prominent in club 
circles, and was at one time a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. His death was not unexpected, 
and came after a long iliness. General Thomas leaves 
a widow, two sons and a daughter. 


EW YORK’S ELEVATED ROADS have had an 

unprecedented run of hard luck. Since winter set 
in the management has had to contend with the wrath 
of the citizens and the war of the elements. To put 
the tassel on the cap of the climax, the Fire Depart- 
ment is now after the, reviled ‘‘L.’’ <A disastrous fire, 
entailing $1,000,000 loss, occurred on the morning of 
January 12, in a large leather belting factory situated 
on the East Side, near the Second Avenue road. The 
water falling over the elevated structure covered the 
rails with ice, and the natural conductor thus formed 
conveyed the current to the handrails, which were also 
ice-coated. In consequence many of the firemen, in- 
cluding the Chief of the Department, narrowly escaped 
informal electrocution, some of the men being tempo- 
rarily disabled and saved from death only by their rub- 
ber suits and boots. Over a hundred firemen were on 
the elevated structure when the chief shouted a warn- 
ing. An instant later the wall fell and a portion of the 
structure was precipitated to the street by tons of 
masonry. The doomed fire tower, frozen to the ground 





and battling alone with the flames, was also demolished 
by the falling wall. ‘‘The old girl died with her boots 
on,’’ was the mournful remark of one of her crew. 





DR.SIEGERTS 


A. o. NGOSTUPA 
BITTERS 


The Worldy Best Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad 'B.W1I 


MEDALS 
LONDON 
BUFFALO _ 


22 GOLD 
CONDON 1862 
PHILADELPHIA 576 
VIENNA 


Th Only Genuine 


Unrivalled appetizing tonic and 
stomach corrective, recommended 
by phvsicians. Lends an exquisite 
flavor to champagne, sherry and all 
liquors. Notice the name Dr. Sie- 
gert, and refuse all imitations and 
substitutes. The genuine has been 
on the market seventy years. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Deatness Cured 


BY NO MEANS UNTIL “ACTINA” 
WAS DISCOVERED 


Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 
brought to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and middle ear. 
The inner ear cannot be reached by 
ee or spraying, hence the ina- 

ility of aurists or physicians to cure, 
there is a_ scientific cure for 
deafness and catarrh is demonstrated 
every day by the use of Actina. Actina 
also cures asthma, bronchitis, sore 
throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 
ache; all of which are directly or in- 
directly due to catarrh. Actina is sent 
on trial, postpaid. Call or write us 
about your case. We give advice 
free and positive proof of cures. A 
: valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s 100-page 
Dictionary of Disease Free. Address New York & 
London Electric Association, Dept. 20 D, 929 Wal- 
nut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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An Object Lesson 
In a Restaurant 


A physician puts the query: ‘‘Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at lunch 
or dinner time the large number of hearty, 
vigorous old men at the tables; men whose 
ages run from 60 to 80 years; many of them 
bald and all perhaps gray, but none of them 
feeble or senile?’’ 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as to 
have escaped your observation or comment, 
but nevertheless it 1s an object lesson which 
means something. 

If you will notice what these hearty old fel- 
lows are eating you will observe that they are 
not munching bran crackers nor gingerly pick- 
ing their way through a menu card of new- 
fangled health foods; on the contrary they 
seem to prefer a juicy roast of beef, a properly 
turned loin of mutton, and even the deadly 
broiled lobster is not altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous old 
age depends upon good digestion and plenty 
of wholesome food and not upon dieting and 
an endeavor to live upon bran crackers, 

There is a certain class of food cranks who 
seem to believe that meat, coffee and many 











other good things are rank poisons, but these 
cadaverous, sickly looking individuals are a 
walking condemnation of their own theories. 

The matter in a nutshell is that if the stom- 
ach secretes the natural digestive juices in 
sufficient quantity any wholesome food will 
be promptly digested; if the stomach does not 
do so, and certain foods cause distress one or 





two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal will remove all difficulty because they 
supply just what every weak stomach lacks, 
pepsin, hydrochloric acid, diastase and nux. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act upon 
the bowels and, in fact, are not strictly a med- 








icme as they act almost entirely upon the food 
eaten, digesting 1t thoroughly and thus gives 
a much needed rest and giving an appetite for 
the next meal. 

Of people who travel nine out of ten use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing them to 
be perfectly safe to use at. any time, and also 
having found out by experience that they are 
a safeguard against indigestion in any form, 
and eating as they have to, at all hours and 
all kinds of food, the travelling public for years 
have pinned their faith to Stuart’s Tablets. 

All druggists sell them at 50 cents for full- 
sized packages and any druggist from Maine to 
California, if his opinion were asked, will say 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the most 
popular and successful remedy for any stomach 
trouble. 





The Physicians Gazette said of him in 1892 





lical science of that progressive state.’’ 





t and sturdy character of Indiana, who reflects 


The one physician 
who really conquered 


RHEUMATISM 


FREE TEST 
TREATMENT 


It is difficult to realize that a single preparation 
will permanently relieve the worst cases of chronic 
and acute rheumatism. But this is true. Dr. 
Whitehall’s Rheumatic cure, sold by druggists 
everywhere at so cents, is doing this in 95 cases 
out of 100, The doctor says: “/ pledge my word 
there is not one iota of exaggeration in this esti- 
mate; and to help you realize that this is true, I 
will forward on application, a free proof treat- 
ment, I do not guarantee a free cure, but I 
do guarantee to convince you that this remedy 
will cure you.” The free proof treatment will 
make you feel like a new being at once. No cost 
remember, to be convinced of the realness of this 
grand fact that your rheumatism can be cured at 
home, easily, simply, pleasantly and at trifling cost. 

A large practice, yielding from $100 to $500 each, 
for guaranteed permanent relief was brought to 
an end by success obtained in combining all the 
elements of this formerly expensive remedy into 
one single formula now selling to the public in 
drug stores everywhere at fifty cents a box. 

Do right and write right now. 





Address The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
137 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 









G 
j SING anemia 


LE Vv a3 advertising at less cost, if you 
AD wish to become an ad-writer or 
manager at $20 to $100, if you wish to gain 
knowledge that will positively increase your salary 
or income, if you wish your son or your daughter to 
learn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, 
send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it 
the terms on which | give a positive guarantee of 
increased earnings. 








CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 133-4 Nassau St., New York 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 18,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whoin we prepared by mail have been ap- 
pointed, Established 1893. Full particulars 
Jree concerning government positions, sal- 
aries paid, examinations—when and where 
held in every State, our methods, etc. Write 
to-day. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE (Ine.), 33-42 Second National Bank 
Building, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 

















MA ttt testa CURED. Health restored. 
ASTHMA books PREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Brown's Bronchial Troches 


give most salutary relief in 
Bronchitis 


Sold in Boxes only. Avoid Imitations. 


Brine Ahk ch arm dle ET? 
RELIABLE 


INCUBATORS and 
BROODERS 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your mone x 
back. Send 10 cents postage for great poul- 
try book just issued, explaining remark- 
able guarantee under which we sell. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co. 
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Box B-195, Quiney, Ill. 





Yards Fine Poultry 
Send us your address and we will 
show you how to make $3 a day 


$3 a Day. absolutely sure; we furnish the 





work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
busi fully; ber we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every dav’s work. absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 839, Detroit, Mich. 
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nswers 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published 
at the earliest possible date after receipt. All communications should be addressed: “Oues- 
tions and Answers’ Department, Collier's Weekly, New York City. No replies by mail. 


N. H. D.—No, it will not bleach the hair, 
and it should be used until the desired effect 
has been obtained. 

An Akronian.—See answer to Louise (No. 2). 
By keeping up this treatment for some time 
you may eventually get rid of it, but it is a 
tiresome thing to cure and has often baffled 
the best physicians. 

Mrs, L. G. B.—The other stories you inquire 
about have not yet been published. They 
will appear in CoLLirr’s later in the year. 
If you are not a subscriber, send us your 
name and address and we will be glad to tell 
you of many things that will interest you and 
induce you to have your name placed on our 
subscription list. 


A Weekly Subscriber.—The following is an 
excellent remedy: T'wo drams of cocoanut oil, 
two drams of lanoline and one ounce of vase- 
line. This should be rubbed in two or three 
times a day, or night and morning. Be care- 
ful not to let this preparation touch any other 
part of the face, as 1t promotes the growth 
of superfluous hair. 

G. W. G.—The smoking carried to excess 
may probably have a great deal to do with it. 
Leave off for a month and if there is the least 
appreciable difference it is undoubtedly the 
cause. It may, however, arise from indiges- 
tion. In this case attend carefully to diet, 
rest awhile after eating and avoid all rich 
and indigestible food. 

G. P. M.—Have it cut and singed once a 
month, and wash every two weeks in egg 
shampoo. Brushing at night is also good. 
The best plan is to take a strand of hair, 
brush it thoroughly, and then take another. 
In this way not only the hair but the whole 
scalp gets enough friction to stimulate it. 
Use the lotion recommended to Hello. 


Subsoriber (lowa).—(1) See answer to Louise. 
(2) Get one dram of flour of sulphur, one dram 
of glycerine and two ounces of chalk-water. 
Mix well and paint on night and morning. 
(3) Massage with the finger-tips upward; do 
this daily, and once a week rub in a little cas- 
tor oil. The unpleasant smell can be taken 
off by using a little eau-de-cologne afterward. 


B. C. M.—Wash the skin first with a solt- 
tion of borax in warm water; then take a lit- 
tle common kitchen soda, crush it into a fine 
powder, and after moistening it apply to the 
skin at bedtime, wrapping a soft cloth over 
it. This done frequently for a few weeks will 
have the desired effect, and a constant con- 
tinuance of this treatment will keep them 
away altogether. 

Tom.—(1) Apply an ointment composed of 
one dram of iodoform and one ounce of bo- 
racic ointment, and at the same time take a 
pill three times a day containing one grain 
of sulphide of calcium. Be sure to go toa 
reliable drug store for this, as it is very im- 
portant that the sulphide of calcium should 
be perfectly fresh, and prepared in a pill im- 
pervious to the air. Take plenty of out-of- 
door exercise, and eat fruit and fresh vegeta- 
bles. (2) Yes, extremely bad. 


Hello.—T he causes of loss of hair are so ex- 
ceedingly numerous and differ so much that 
it is impossible to tell the exact cause with- 
out seeing it. The following is an excellent 
stimulating lotion: Six drams of tincture of 
cantharides,three drams of liquor of ammonia, 
four drams of spirits of rosemary, four drams 
of oil of almonds, and enough soft water to 
make six ounces. This must be well mixed 
and rubbed into the scalp daily. Should this 
make the hair too greasy, leave out the oil of 
almonds. 

Louise.—({1) Try taking a course of gymnas- 
tics either in some school or at home. Diet 
carefully and avoid all fattening foods. Take 
a good hove walk twice a day, and do not sit 
or lie about. (2) For the other trouble, wash 
the face in hot water, and use an ointment 
composed of twenty grains of sublimed sul- 
phur, and four drams of cold cream and vase- 
line in equal parts. Apply at night and wash 
off in the morning with warm water in which 
a small piece of common soda has been dis- 
solved. Dust over with a little pure talcum 
powder. 

E. P. B.—The best plan is to take a good 
nourishing diet, moderate exercise and lead 
an easy, comfortable life as far as possible. 
Take plenty of good beefsteak, cereals, poul- 
try, good strong soups, eggs, milk, potatoes 
and brown bread. Use light dumb-bells morn- 
ing and evening and take a good course of 
gymnastics. If unable to enter a class obtain 
some directions for exercising at home and 
follow out the instructions given. You area 
good average height and size, and if you are 
also in good health there is no need to be at 
all uneasy. 

Forest City—We do not analyze prescrip- 
tions, but from your description the follow- 
ing will answer your purpose, and is ve 
similar to your own: Forty grains of sul- 
phate of quinine, four drams of fluid extract 
of jaborandi, two drams of glycerine, two 
drams of tincture of nux vomica, and enough 
bay rum to make eight ounces. Should this 
be a little too drying for your hair, add one 
ounce of castor oil. Rub this in for three or 
four weeks, and let us know the result. This 


is also an old and valuable recipe, and a very 
good one for stimulating and strengthening 
the hair. 


Nancy Brown.—The tenth anniversary of a 
wedding is called the tin wedding, and if you 
wish a real jolly celebration you might make 
it a kitchen affair, serving a good old- 
fashioned supper on a red and white table- 
cloth with all the tin dishes possible in evi- 
dence. Baked beans and brown bread, fish- 
balls, pancakes, corned beef hash, waffles 
and maple syrup, raised cake, doughnuts, 
coffee and cider are a good list of country 
victuals to choose from. If your guests 
could come in old-time costumes, it would 
add much to the jollity of the occasion. An 
old fiddler might fill the réle of an orchestra, 
and the dance programme open with a Vir- 
ginia reel. 


Miss Valentine—Nothing in games would 
be so appropriate for a valentine party as 
hearts. The game may be made progressive. 
Provide tally cards decorated with hearts 
pierced by arrows and with “St. Valentine”’ 
in one corner. Have red heart-shaped coun- 
ters gummed on the back for the winners at 
each table. All sorts of heart-shaped knick- 
knacks may be used for prizes, candy boxes, 
stickpins, pincushions, pin trays or blotters. 
Decorate the supper table with hearts cut 
from red paper. Have the sandwiches cut 
heart-shaped, the cakelets baked heart- 
shaped, and if you have one important cen- 
tre cake press into the moist frosting heart 
candies, which can be found in any store, 
bearing all sorts of sentimental messages. 


E. C. E—(1) Friction to the scalp with the 
tips of the fingers is a good thing if done 
gently and not too often. It increases the 
circulation in the scalp and the vigor of the 
hair bulbs. If the head is very dry, you might 
use this ointment: Take ten grains of hydro- 
chlorate of quinine, ten grains of resorcin, four 
drams of lanoline and four drams of vaseline. 
Mix these ingredients well together and rub 
into the scalp at night. Inthe morning, wash 
off with the following lotion: One teaspoonful 
of powdered’ borax, half a teaspoonful of 
common salt, one ounce of spirits of rose- 
mary, and enough rose-water to make eight 
ounces. (2) Massage gently 1n a circular di- 
rection night and morning, and rub in a little 
pure castor oil. 


F. K. (Virginia).—(1) Apply the following 
ointment to the skin at night, and wash off 
in the morning with as hot water as can be 
borne: Fifteen grains of gallic acid, two 
drams of liquid extract of Canadian pine, 
thirteen minims of sandal oil and six drams 
of lanoline. Use every other night for three 
weeks. (2) Paint with aromatic vinegar ap- 
plied on a bone knitting-needle. Try this for 
two weeks, and if not effectual then apply 
lunar caustic. Before applying any corrosive 
remedy, the surrounding skin should be cov- 
ered with spermaceti or soft wax, otherwise 
some extremely bad burns may be caused. 
(3) Two drams of prepared calamine, four 
drams of hazeline, two drams of oxide of zinc, 
and enough rose-water to make six ounces 
makes a very soothing lotion and will have 
the effect you desire. Sponge the face and 
hands with this two or three times a day and 
allow to dry in. 


A Grateful Reader of Collier’s Weekly.—In 
many lead works the men are given treacle 
or syrup beer, acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
Take fifteen pounds of treacle or syrup, half 
a pound of bruised ginger, twelve gallons of 
water, one quart of yeast, two ounces of bi- 
carbonate of soda, and one and a half ounces 
(by weight) of sulphuric acid. The ginger 
should be boiled in two gallons of the water, 
then the syrup and remainder of the water 
(hot) should be added, and the whole put into 
a barrel with the yeast. When fermentation 
has nearly ceased, the sulphuric acid, mixed 
with eight times its weight of water, should 
be put in, and lastly the soda, dissolved in a 
quart of water. After standing a few days it 
is fit for use. A more simple remedy is to 
take fifteen drops of aromatic sulphuric acid 
in a little water three or four times a day. 
Always wash the hands and face before meals, 
brush the hair and rinse out the mouth. 


Mary T. (Oregon).—{1) A very simple rem- 
edy is to wet the hair with eau-de-cologne just 
before curling it, taking care that the curling- 
irons are not too hot, and that the hair is 
quite damp at the time. Leave the curls for 
quite ten minutes before combing out, and 
then fluff up. The best way to thicken the 
hair is to attend to it carefully in every way. 
Shampoo it once a month with egg shampoo, 
have the ends cut and singed, and never 
brush or comb it roughly, which not only 
breaks the hair but injures it in many other 
ways. (2) Take twenty drops of liquid am- 
monia, one dram of ether and one ounce of 
soft soap. Mix thoroughly and keep in a 
stoppered bottle. Bathe a small portion of 
the skin with hot water, then take a little of 
the mixture on the ball of the thumb, rub it 
well into the skin, and leave it for two or 
three moments, after which bathe it off, dry 
the skin, and go on to another portion. This 
treatment must be persevered in tor some 
time. 
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ORYING COFFEE | | NATIVES CULTIVATING RUBBER TREES 
SCENE ON PROPERTIES OF THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS CO. —f EMPLOYED BY THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS CO. 


Do You Want a Life Income? 
A SAVING OF $5.00 PER MONTH WILL SECURE IT 


O you save your money each month? Would you save it if you were pro- 
tected in your investment and guaranteed at least 6% on your money 
from the time of your first payment? Would you save it, if in addition 
to interest, your principal was returned to you in 10 years, you still re- 
taining a paying interest in the Company? A saving of a few dollars 





million dollars, Aside from this the mortgage covers the Com pany’s coffee business 

and distributing stations in the United States, together with all moneys on de- 

eye both in the United States and Mexico (Cash balance January 1st, 1903, 
100,000). 


The International Trust Company pays 6% interest on these notes in two 








each month will insure a steady income for life. Let us teil you how. 


; semi-annual payments of 3% on July Ist and January 1st. Money invested begins 
THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS COMPANY is a consolidation 


to draw this interest from date of purchase. When you have accumulated $500 
of eighteen (18) of the most profitable plantations engaged in the growing and worth of these notes, you exchange them for a $500 bond (drawing interest at 6%) 
marketing of tropical products including Oranges, Lemons, Grape Fruit, Yucca, and receive at the time of the exchange $500 worth of capital stock. 
Coffee, Rubber, Pineapples, etc., etc. The ec ag is located in the richest agri Seventy per cent (70%) of the net earnings each year are deposited with the 
cultural district of Mexico on the Tehuantepec National Railroad, equi-distant International Trust Company for redemption of these notes and bonds in ten 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. years or less. Thus you are sure to receive 6% interest on all the money you put 
The Management of this Company are the teaders and pioneers in this most in; plus whatever your stock earns; receive back your entire principal in ten 
profitable Mexican industry. No other company is better fitted financially or has years, and still have your investment represented by your holdings of stock, 
greater experience in this business, which has not cost you a single cent. This stock will earn and pay at least 20% 
This management has made a financial success of several similar dividends each year, or $100 on each bond purchased, so that you will have a life 
companies, notably among vhich are the Ubero Plantation Company of income by saving a few dollars each month. On the other hand, if you buy for 
Indianapolis and the Uberv Plantation Company of Boston, now paying cash, you pay $500 foreach bond. You receive (in addition to your bond or bonds) 
respectively 20 per cent and 10 per cent yearly dividends. We have hun- an equal amount ($500) of capital stock for each bond purchased. 
dreds of clients in the United States who are receiving dividends from You receive 6% yearly interest on this bond and have your money paid back 
investments made in these companies. to you in ten years or less; just the same as if you paid for it by the month; but 
Our offer to you is a liberal and honest one and you cannot afford to the cash purchaser receives this special privilege; he obtains his capital stock 
ignore it. immediately. The purchaser for cash recéives dividends equal in amount to those 
The securities of the Consolidated Company are in the form of bonds in de- received by the purchaser on the monthly payment plan, only he receives them 
nominations of $500, and * — MORTGAGE a FUND my g ee more quickly. Where can you find a better and safer investment ? 
in denominations of $5 each. You can invest in one of two ways; on the monthly With a directorate composed of men of integrity and unquestioned 
payment plan or for cash. If you can afford to e $5 per month for any luxury ability with an advisory board composed of ‘21 representative busi- 
you are now enjoying, you can afford to buy one of these bonds. Let us tell you ness men; with the absolute safety of your investment; with an honest, 
ow. experienced and ae engi eer with a guarantee cod ner 
i n the month! ent plan. For each cent interest; with your money returned to you in ten years; and with 
goalies Wk pon teccter 258 FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD N which is fully additional dividends paid te yeu en yeur stock héldings, can you fail te 
secured. The basis of this security is the first mortgage given to the International take advantage of this offer @ ; we 
Trust Company of Boston, Mass., by the Consolidated Ubero Plantations Co. on The only thing we ask of you is that you give this proposition a careful and 
all the assets of the Company, real and personal, including developed properties, a thorough investigation. Ask usto send you our illustrated booklet entitled "6% 
pineapple canneries, starch mills, bank, warehouses, tin-can factories, general 
store, merchandise, live stock, machinery, buildings, etc., amounting to over one 


Address all correspondence and make all remittances payable to 


THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO PLANTATIONS CO., 98 State St., Boston, Mass. 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS.” It is plain, convincing and 
interesting. 
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Like Lending at Enormous Interest 
on “Gilt Edge” Security 


HE Majestic Copper Mining & Smelting Co., at Beaver County, Utah, has ore lying on 
its dumps worth between $1,500,000.00 and $2,000,000.00 and several million dollars 
more all ready for mining—ore blocked out or in sight. 

These are simple facts easily determined. The entire capitalization of this Com- 
pany which owns eight groups of mines—namely, Hoosier Boy, Vicksburg, Harrington-Hickory, 
Old Hickory, O. K., Larkspur, Copperfield and Treasure Groups, wonderfully rich in copper, 
gold, silver, lead, iron and zinc, is but $6,000,000.00. The mines are estimated by the leading 
mining experts to be worth many times the capitalization and still the Majestic Company is 
selling some of its treasury stock at a price, $7.50, (par value $10.00) which will quickly raise 
the necessary money to complete its development work and make the last payments on its 
smelting plant. This plant will be in running order in a few weeks. Once the smelters 
are running, the “Majestic” will be absolutely independent, as it owns outright all of its 
wonderfully rich property. 








The price of stock will be advanced in February and only persons writing in at once will be 


able to secure stock at the present figure. 
We will mail free handsome 44 page illustrated book, ‘Above and Below the Surface,” which 


fully describes this great group of mines. 





Every statement we make is literally and exactly true and may be verified by a visit to the mines with one 
of our parties of investors. Private car with every convenience leaves in a few days. Send in reservation 
now and pay for the stock when proof positive regarding its value is given you. Letters and telegrams 
will have immediate attention. Address all communications and make checks payable to the Fiscal Agents, 


CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON 78 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 









































Chapped Hands 


are the bane of the little tot’s existence—and sometimes of older folks. 
Wintry winds raise havoc with tender skins. 

Fairbank’s Glycerine Tar Soap first cleanses the skin of all impurities, 
then heals, soothes and keeps it soft and velvety. 

It makes a rich creamy lather and has pronounced antiseptic Don’t judge 


of the quality 


alities. Removes grease and dirt like magic, and lathers 
aad 8 8 by the price 


in hard or soft, hot or cold water. Each cake is wrapped 
and packed in separate carton. 


Ask for Fairbank’s Glycerine Tar Soap at your drug or grocery store. If you 
fail to find it, send us name and address for free sample. It has an odor 


“Like a Breath from the Pines” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department N, CHICAGO 





